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I S D mpeia u 's bti b b 1 0 a bp lï t Hô bù rst ? 



by Debbie Littraan ■ 
and Brian Tannenbaum 

"Expo was great, and Drapeau deserves 
the credit But wiien Christmas is over, 
you don't iceep celebrating. . 

"And bi this town, Christinas is over." 

So spolce Union leader George Plummer 
who has organized angry taxpayers in pro- 
test agabist the Drapeau-Saulnier adminis- 
tration. It seems that Terre des Hommes, 
the Metro, the baseball scheme and the 
hnpresswe downtown expresways which 
have all Ivought the city so mudi, prestige^ 
have also added up to a d^llébt'of |700 
million and the high^t property tax hi 
North America. 

Indicative of the unhealthy financial sit- 
uation bi Montreal is the current hassle 
between Drapeau and the municipal woric- 
ers, who intend^to stage aJiaU-<lay walicout 
next Wednesdir^tb publidK tbèir case. 

Until the dispute came into the open 
last December, following Drapeau's an- 
nouncement that the city would not be pay- 



faig uïtôilhëvnpiKmV^ fund for the 
next two years, the facade that all was well 
in "la belle ville" could be mabitained. 
No more. This first' direct confrontation 
with Drapeau could be the beghming of the 
, end for his civic government 

This newest move by Drapeau, which 
was given legality by the Legislative As- 
sembly last December in Bill 295, is the 
latest attempt to malce up the overwhelm- 
ing city debt, «4iich amounts to f 27, million 
fortheyear.- 

Previous schemes to raise the money 
through a voluntary tax (whose legality is 
still before the courts) and the 8% provin- ' 
dal sales tax have fallen woefully short 
of their maric by |23 and $10 million re- 
spectively. So Drapeau is now hoping that 
the $19 million saved on the employees' 
pensions','combbied with the 23% hike in 
property taxes, will even out the city's 
fbiances, • 

But civic employees are determhied 
that this evenbig out not be at their expense. 
As Louis Laberge, President of the Quebec 



Federation of Labour said, "If our munic- 
ipal leaders' politique de grandeur Has 
placed the city in financial difficulties, it 
is not fair that the employees be niade to 
pay for it." 

Since they will have to pay the bicreased 
property taxes --now up from |1.30 to 
I1.G0 per $100 of- valuation - along with 
the -rest of Montreal citi2ens;|jniinid|)al 
wnlcers feel it is unjust to have^lS^n- 
tribute from theh- pension fund as well. 

Along vrith this goes the fear that with- 
drawal of city contributions vrill mean the 
sure; death of the pension fund. One Union 
leader clahned the move would ruin the 
fund within ten years.;- He also predicted 
that money from the" ftihd used to fbiance 
low<ost . mortgages would dry up. > Dra- 
peau and Saulder have both reassured the 
wbiiers - hicluding policemen, firemen, 
snow removal crews, etc - that the pension 
fund would not be . affected by the loss. 
Thé dynamic duo'insists .there is sufficient 
revenue from inrntnients to insure the 
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At Sir (George 

Blacks-administtation 
conflict escalates 

by Sheryl Tayldr-Munro 

Seven black students at Sir George Williams University con- 
fronted Vice-Prindinl John O'Brien in hisi ofGce Wednesday to pro- 
test a; letter sent l^ hini.to Prof. Periy AndersonijThe.next round 
of thé conflict wiÙ come Sunday, when the^administration will hear 
charges against Anderson and blacks will bold a counter-hearing. 

In the letter,' O'Brien suggested that there was "the possibility 
of violence" in ^connection with the racial charges that had been laid 
agamst Prof . Anderson by black students. , 

. Anderson had been accused of altering the flnal marks of six 
black students last April 28. In thé ensuhig dispute, Anderson stop- 
pedteaching. • 

Prof. F. S. Abbot, who took over Anderson's class this month, 
last week read out in class O'Brien's letter to Anderson in which 
he suggested that Anderson not teach until the matter was clarified 
because of "the possibility of violence". 

When the seven students visited O'Brien Wednesday night, to 
ask about the letter, he told them that he remembered, nothhig 
about thé phrase "possibility of violence". 

At that point, O'Brien attempted to leave his office, but the stii: 
dents refused until the matter was clarified. 

He finally found the letter, complete with the. "violence" 
phrase, after the students insisted he look for it 

The students requested that O'Brien write an apology for "not 
remembering", about the phrase and for the letter. He also wrote 
that he was not undo: duress when he signed the apology. . 

At the time of signhig the apology and duress statements, 0'- 
'Brien had promised to appear at a noon meeting yesterday of black 
students, but he did not turn up. Instead, tlie 800 students who show- 
ed, up Joined by others who watched on closed-circuit television 
in the university, 'heard black spokésmen outline the latest devel- 
opments; ^ _ •. . '. ■ , . . 

"Because of. the atmosphere of coerdon created by the lan- 
guage and : attitudes 'Of jthe stuilente and by the occii|»tion.of Vice- 
prindpal.;O^Bri«y^ffice^ihéJ^ policé investiga- 

. tion/i stated tb^adndnâba^bn^^^ 
: tThe IMversity has>et'iip'.a committee, composed of five faculty 
members, to hear charges a^lnst Anderson. The hearihg.will begui 
atQamSunday. 

Simultaneously, Black students will hold a counter-hearing, charge . 
tog that the adipinistratioh's committee is riot impartialV ; - ■ | ■ ") -7 : ■ -, 



Education committee Starts work 

Clearing-house" meets 



by Robert Miller 

The ' students' Sodety Eklu- 
cation Committee, . comprised 
of representatives from . almost 
all the student^epartment and 
faculty associations and unions, 
met yesterday for the first time 
to discuss the problems fadng 
students in each disdpline and 
to attempt to determine the 
"nature and purpose of the uni- 
versity". 

The Committee, it is hoped, 
will serve as a clearinghouse 
for ideas and techniques of 
changing the methods, . orienta- 
tion and content of what's bdng.. 
taught at the university. . ' " 

Robert Hajaly, - President of 
the Students'.- Sodety, sees it 
as a liaison between the student 
groups and the Senate Academic 
Policy Cbnunittee, which he 
yesterday called the most pro- 
gressive Senate Committee. 

.Accordtog .to Hajaly, student 
- presentations could concdvably 
be .accepted by that Committee 
and pressure could be applied on 
Faculty and department heads 
to implement the deshred change. 

Hajaly also promised to make 
available to the student groups 
money and fadlities of the 
'Students' Sodety. 

While the discussion fint 
■ concentrated on presentations 
of the> \niious .iUs in^each dis- 
dplh j^ ^fij^^triiiêwhedbig de- 
bate Jffî|3nvér the .'type of 
pbilMolHpm^framewoik neces- 
sary, to'/guide the nature of stu- 
dents' demands for change. 
-.F>iv6uiii>g a .; '.'critical i iuiiver-: 



sity, a University consdous of 
its potential as an agent of 
sodal change," Hajaly touched 
on the major issues concerning 
university students everywhere, 
namely teaching methods, re- 
search as opposed to. teaching 
done by professors, and gradtog. 
A professor dotog research, he 
said, is eligible for rewards 
and promotion, while a profess- 



or who merdy teaches is not; 
Students, he conduded, "don't 
have the buying power". 

Arts and Science represen- 
tatives discussed spedfic pro- 
posals for change, while the 
members from Law, Engtoeer- 
big, physiotherapy, and nurstog 
discussed ways of organizing 
students m these discipUnes. 



Deans on way out 
- first step today 

Senate's Nominating Committee meets at 2 pm today on the 
fifth floor of the Administration Building to consider the com- 
position of selection committees which will decide on replace- 
ments for five deans and a vice-principal. 

Among the deans whose number is to come up this term are 
Maxwell Cohen (Law), Harry Woods (Arts and Science), and 
Stanley Frost (Graduate Studies and Research). 

Both Woods and Frost are members of the 18-.man Nominat- 
ing Committee. Among the other members are Principal H. Rocke 
Robertson, Academic VIce-Prlnclpal Michael Oliver, Chemistry 
Professor Leo Yaffe, and Students' Society representatives Robert 
Hajaly and Ian Hyman. 

.The selection committees will Include equal numbers of 
representatives from Senate and from the faculty concerned. 
Final coniposltions are to be approved by Senate at Its next 

meeting.-.' ; . 

The Nominating Committee will also consider the restriie- 
taring of the Committee on Student Disciplinary Regulations, 
which Is to overhaul the present discipline code. Students' Coundl 
has proposed its replacement by a university-wide code, appli- 
cable to and drafted by faculty as well as students. 

Also on the agenda for today's meeting Is the composition 
ottiie . University Libraries Commission,, which will review pre* 
sent administrative poildes for the library system. Thls'-com* 
mission was established by .Senate against the wishes of Dean 
Frost, who Is also head of the committee which is now in charge 
;ofthelibrary£.ei . ■ /.VlU" Mil. 




Boulevard 
de Paris 

893 St. Catherine St. W. 
842-6562 




GETS YOU 
ANOTHER DRINK 
a. 7 PM 

Cheaper than any tavern 




today 



ISLAMIC SOCIETY: Juma Pray- 
ers. Union 307, 1:15 pm. 

POST GRADUATE STUDENTS 
SOdBTY: Beer Bash, Admission 
50c.9pm-lain. . . {^c-^i'v-,. 

COURSE GUIDE: Editorial Meet- 
ing. Union 452, 1 pm. 

CANADA HOUSE PRESS: Sales 
meeting for the sing song. Union 
office, 3 pm. 

STUDENT ART EXHIBITION: 
Union 123-124, 9 am - 6 pm. 

AFRICAN STUDENT ASSOCIA- 
TIQN: General Meeting. Union 301 
7pm. ■ 

PRE-MED SOCIETY: V Film 
Festival, "Elective' Rhinoplasty". 
Sl/4,lpm. 

SOCIETY FOR KRISHNA CON- 
SCIOUSNESS: Dance and chant, 
3720 Park Ave., 7 pm. 

MCGU.L FILM SOCIETY: Série 
d'essaie,L132,8pm. 

.SOaOLOGY 408b Meeting. Libra- 
ry rm.M5. 17B, 4pm. 

VIETNAMESE STUDENTSOCIE- 
TY: Meeting. Union-b27, 5 pm. 

NEWMAN CENTRE: Mass fol- 
lowed -by supper, 3484 I^eel, 
5 pm, 6:15 pm. 

INDIAN PROGRESSIVE STUDY 

GROUP: Symposium on "Food 

and PopulaUon". HaU Bidg. 

H1070SGWU.8pm. 

M.O.C.: Swim party, Continental 

refresliments. Currle gym, 7:30 

pm. 

UNION CAFETERIA: Meal Tidc- 
ets at reduced prices on sale at 
box office. 

MATHEMATICS SOCIETY: Lec- 
ture "Applications of Statistics". 
McConn. Eng. Bldg. rm 210, .1 
pm. 

FLYING CLUB: Executive meet- 
ing. Union B27, 1 pni. 



WEST INDIAN SOCIETY: Oiigani- 
zation and program suggestions. 
. Union Ballroom 7:30 pm. 

E.I.C.: Student paper comir^ 
soon. McConn. Eng. Bldg. 

SOOOLC^Y STUDEI^ UNION: 
Discussion ' Sociology 210. Lea- 
code 738, 12 noon. 

CYCOM: Registration for new 
members. Er406, 1 pm. Assem- 
bler Course. E-279, 1 pm. 

MOTORCYCLE CLUB: Meeting. 
Union B26, 1pm. 

PRE-MED SOCIETY: First Aid 
Certificates. Sl/4, 1 pm. B47, 
2 pm. - 

POLITICAL SQENCE ASSOCU- 
TION: Meeting to elect members 
to Executive. Union Ballroom, I 
pm. Section Meeting. Leacock 
Council Room, 2:30 pm. 

YOUNG SOCIALIST CLUB: Gen- 
eral meeting. B26, 2 '-m. 

SATURDAY 

FIGURE SKATING CLUB: Prac- 
tice. Winter Stadium, 10 am • 
12noon. 

STUDENT ART EXHIBITION: 
Union 123-124, 9 am - 6 pm. 

STUDENTS* BHAKTI-YOGA 
COURSE: Sign up for course. 
3720 Parle Ave. 10 am - 12:30 
pm. . 

McGHJ, FUM SOCIETY: "How 
I Won the War" vrith John Len- 
non. PSCA, 6:30 - 9 pm. 
SANDWICH THEATRE: "No 
Exit" by Sartre. Union Theatre, 
1pm. 

CHINESE STUDENT SOCIETY: 
Meeting of Mandarin class. 
Union B24-2S, 12 noon. 
INDIAN PROGRESSIVE STUDY 
GROUP: Symposium, "PopulaUon 
and Food". Hall Bldg., H-1070, 
SGWU,2pm. 

M.O.C.: House open. > . 
SAVOY SOCIETY: Onion 307. 
Girls: 1:30 pm, orchestra 2 pmi 
men: 2:30 pm. 



Bveryone is wekome fo the 

PLUMBERS' BALL 
BONAVENTURE HOTEL 



January 31 Tickets: $7.50 

Tickets on salé at Union Bibx Offi^^^ 

And for your hrmal wear, see 
Parisian Custom Tailors 

COMPLETE OUTFIT -ONLY 8.95 




SUNDAY ; ^ 

CANTERBURY: Dinner. 3555 
2 University, 6-7pm. ' 
Mi6\C.: Trip to Mont Echo. Rod- 
dick Gates, 7:30am. 
SOCIETY FOR KRISHNA CON- 
SaOUSNESS: Prasadam Love- 
Feast. 3720 Park, Noon - 2 pm. 
NEWMAN. CENTRE: Mass Cen- 
tre. -lO.am, 7:15 pm. Divinity 
HaU?12nodh^#l^^ 
AUGUSTIANA HOUSE: Lutheran 
Worship Service. 3483 Peel, 
7 pm. NFB film "encounter with 
Saul Alinksy", Discussion. 8 
pm. 

CHINESE STUDENTS SOCIETY: 
Singing . pracUce. RVC rm. 12, 

GUEUfaJBlBllâl^ËlldJldlt: 

How 
'bout 




Up the 



Creek ???? 



SPECIAL MATH LECTURE 
Prof, H, Ruben 

of ih« Unlver^ty 
of London 



"Applicottont of 
Sfotlillo" 



Fri. Jan. 24 
McConnell Eng. 



■ 1 pm 
Rm. 210 



1' OR MAL \\M\\\ 
RENTALS 



9biic(i 



Look sitiMTt, 
be smart 
RENT all 
your 
Formal 
Wear. 
Our gor- 

all modern 
ilyl«> 
Freshly 
deonad. 
Sizes to fit 
oil models. . 

EST. 1904 



30% diKount for ttudtnU 



Mclaughlin & harrison 

2005 Dnimmond - 288-3544 




POLITICAt SCIENCE 

The Political Science Ai- 
sociation will meet today to 
elect a new chairman and 
fill the vacant PhD. post on 
the executive. Re-election 
of the fourth year honours 
representative will also be 
discussed. The meeting will 
start at 1 pm In the Union 
Ballroom. 

Following this, the Polit- 
ical Science Section will 
meet at 2:30 In room 307 
of the Union. On the agenda 
are reports from the var- 
ious committees, proposals 
for new courses, and the 
issue of student represen- 
tation on departmental com- 
mittees. 




MAKE THE SCENES 
IN 

BELL BOnOM 

JEANS 

You'll look great ... feel greater 
in the latest FUNWEAR from Dap- 
per Dan. Another new shipment 
of genuine "BEIL BOTTOM MA- 
iTElOTS" has JUST ARRIVED. 

A new full range of hot and cool 
shades for twinging GUYS and 
GALS. Cordurojrs and denims to 
mak« youjiwalk 'Tall and Proud 
ON THE WIDE SIDE. 





CUT YOUR OWN HAIR 



THE COST OF ONE 
HAIRCUT MORE 
THAN PAYS 
FOR IT. 




$179 Foit 

btra Hsdet 
'» ♦^1.20^« P«M 

CUTS AS IT COMBS 

nmrt "utniiii" Riabuu no txiu. 

Trims end cute evenly en beid end rt- 
merti untldjr luir around rkIi end tim* 

S let. The ipeclillr detlmed SHCFFIEU) 
TCEL blade It 3S% lennr ttun ordlnan 
bimmtrt and It AUTOUATICAUY MiO 
UCURELY iiiid. Keeps meo't, nmnin't or 
clilldrtn't tiilr alwayt neauy trlmmtd. 
StTti time and money far ttiouiandt ef 
talltfied uttrt. SatltlacUon or moniy bKk. 
sum CHECK OR HJO. 

UNITED DISTRIBUTING 
1404 Main Str—f Bas» 
Hiwktibury, Ontiiri» 




THE. 
MÀCDONALD 
LASSIE • 



.• • • • 



arts aiid science undergraduate society 

presents ' 

Kahn-Tineta Horn - Film & Lecture Series 



Mon. Jan. 27 The Canadian Government Brings 

Democracy fo the Mohawks 
■ ' . - "Age of the Buffalo" - film 

Tues. Jan. 28 Indians Are Different 

• "Relocation at Elliott Lake" - film 



1 pm 



L-132 



FRlbAY,^JÀNUÀRYWf969 



When the bubble bursts 



Policemen may demonstrate . . . 



ConUiHMd from p«tt 1 

payment of all benefits and administrative 

costs. . - • , ■•■ -.Oit-'wyi' .V - 

' In spite of that reassuring pat^dn^tbe 
bade, the worlcers are still angiy becaiise 
they feel the whole affair shows bad faith 
on the^part of the city. They say It is a ; 
violation of the acquired ri^ts principle' 
of labor-management relations which states 
that once a right or a benefit is given to 
labour, it is not withdrawn. 

And that is precisely,, what the city 
is dohig. The pension, âtàblished in 1892, 
is an old benefit. It is largely fin'anced by 
member contributions, and it currently 
has a cqiital of fl2 million. The city has 
made an annual contribution to the fund of 




Qaily photos by Leo l.ax 



ll?^The:(tend on the part of the city has 
been' uhiU last Decembier a . growing com- 
mitment to the fund. For example, hi 1958 
payment of half pensions was granted to 
widows of civic employees. In 1965 pension 
payments were raised from 2 to 2.5% of 
|ayerage,jrages... Then, in July 1965, the 
•fâ^ialsed; its contribution to the fund 
to ^.8 million, dollars, an hicrease of 
1320,000 over the previous year. Now, 
with the passage of Bill 295, what had 
been a growing conunitment, has become 
no conunitment at all. 

All .this has understandably left the 
workos^agitated. The normally peaceful 
firemen's . union, has authorized its leaders 
to take' '"radical action" if necessary, to 
make the dty respect pension fund com- 
mitmoits. 

Detective - Sergeant Roger Lavigueur, 
President of the Police Benevolent Associa- 
tion and Pension Association has warned 
that "If the Province of Quebec continues to 
pass these bandit-type laws, we'll take- 
up our arms and depose them." 

Policemen are also muttering ' about 
having to uphold Dn^eau's lottery but dis- 
allow other gambling. 

The prospect that poûce might be in tlie 
forefront of demonstrations, instead of in 
control of them, has shaken municipal 
leaders. 

Thus far however, action has been 
peaceful. The three labor organizations 
hivolved, Quebec Federatton of Labor, 
Confederation of National Trade Unions and 
Montreal's Police Brotherhood, contahiing 
a total of eleven unions and more than 18,- 
000 workers, have formed a imited 'front 
As a group th^ have appealed to Drapeau 
and Sauhiier, offering to "lend" the dty 
the money it wouU normally pay bito the 



fund. This proposal was turned down by 
thecity. ' 

Also rejected was the union's offer to 
accept payment hi redeemable bonds, as 
prt^rosed in the fkst draft of bill 295, 
before a last minute amendment absolved 
the city of all payments. 

On January 10 the unions spoke to Que- 
bec finance minister Paul Dozois, asking 
hhn to block .the city's move. He replied 
that Quebec was hi as uncomfortable fi- 
nancial straits as IVIontreal, and advised 
workers to "tighten their belts". 

But workers refuse to take their self 
sacrifice so stoically. They are planning 
a half day protest strike,. Wednesday Jan- 
uary 29, which will hivolve all municipal 
- woricers, indudhig policemen and fh'emen. 
(A mhiimum woric force will be kept 
on in polh:e and fire departments, so Mont- 
real will not be left wholly unprotected.) 
Instead of going to their jobs.v Wednesday 
afternoon, they will hold what they clahn. 
to be the "first general assembly of all the 
municipal woriicrs of Montreal". 

Whether or not Drapeau capitulates to 
workers' demands, the hicklent has point- 
ed up the shaky finandal position of Mont- 
real. Sauhiier hhnself admitted, hi a meet- 
hig with Lwima|U^Iast November that the 
state of tliSliliflwùnces were "as bad 
as in 1944 when the city was placed under 
farusteeship." Mayor Drapeau seems to be 
thrashhig frantically about, looking for ways 
to solve the crisis. . 

The question seems to be, whether or 
. not the dty employees should be made to 
bear the burden of municipal mismanage- 
' ment ^^nie unions emphatically say no. 
'"It waiTDrapeau's grand schemes that got 
us hito fhiandal trouble, they insist. "So 
let him fhid another grand scheme to get 
us out" 




, The policeman above^.mayibfl^j^bne of 
the leaders of WednMdayy'^' walkout, 
while city trucks are left driveriets 
as civic workers demonstrate their 
dIsMtlsf action. . ' 
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"To. every action, 
there is an equal and 
opposite reaction". 



This student got zero 
when sickfor exam 



L3st year I showed ^l^jtwomours late, for the 
last of my finals (Psych 300) full of aspirinSiand 
twinging molars. I was told by ttie prbfessdfM 
would have to "go thrii channels" 1 M wanted to 
get any credit for the class at all. 

That meant taking a supplemental exam where 
C is the highest possible exam and. a zero is 
calculated into' the grade average. Since it is my 
third year. , any hope getting into graduate, schooj 
was diiTiihisHed by my average which Inclùclèd à 
"0". 

Appeals and requests not to have the zero 
counted into the average have been useless and I. 
am wondering what else could be done to avoid 
being loùsed'up by this. 

Robert Faltin. 
< B.Sc4 

Although you've spoken to Assodate Dean Miles 
Weisenthal, you have not petitioned the Committee on 
Standuigs and Promotions, a conunittee of Senate re- 
spo'ndlle for such mattersi . 

\v, Mr: Gbobrialî thé committee's recorder who arranges 
aU thé documents for that body, told T^^ "Anyone 
can petition the committee." He added "if a student is 
sick, and present a doctor's certificate the committee 
permits a deferred exam." That means the August mark, 
and not a zero, is computed into the average. ^ 

Shice you saw the dentist just after the exam finish- 
ed, you shouldn't have too much trouble getting the 
medical proof necessary. ," 

In iany case|[we suggest you go and talk it over with 
Mr. Gbobrial at Dawson Hall, . ,' 



In and around McGIII, students encounter prob* 
lems of bureaucracy, red tape^dlserlmination.' 
Much of the time, they have little recourse. 

The aim of this column, which will be a regu- 
lar feature Jn The Dally, is to open an avenue 
of recourse, and give readers a chance to air 
specific problems. 

If you want to get an answer to something but 
get bogged down In bureaucracy, if you have prob- 
lems with a landlord, if you need legal aid, if you 
encounter discrimination, if you get a: D on a 
term paper and another professor gives you. an 
A on thé same paper — in any such case, we might 
be able to help you. 

Please write McGIII Dally, 3480 McTavlsh 
Street, or deliver your letter to the Daily office 
In the University Centre. Correspondence must 
be signed (names will be withheld on request) 
and telephone number should be included. In an 
urgent matter, call 849-2529 between 5 and mid- 
night . ■': ■•■ . - - " . . 

the prices change 
. every ten minutes 

Academic bookstore, at the corner of Sher- 
brooke and Peel, changes its prices every half- 
hour. I know five students who went to buy "Ther- 
modynamics" by H. B: Gallon on the same day 
and paid different prices. The first, was charged 
$9.85: the second; third and fourth , paid $10.85; 
and the fifth $11.85. 

Could you look into this please? 

Peter Herscovitch . 

• . ... ; ' ^ ,. : H°"sElect.3' 

The attetidantaf the Academic Bookstore rémemberi 
the price fluctuations and said "The first copy was five 
years old, and all but the last were three years old." He 
added: "So we stored the books for those people for 
free." 

In any case, with the McGill bookstore's "We shall 
. not be undersold" poUcy and its 3% reduction, it's proba- 
bly wisest to buy the book there. Except for one thing,, 
they, are all out of it and don't know when it will be in. 
, They couldn't even say how much It wouklt)e. '* / 



The editor in-chief 
of the l\/lcGill Daily 
shall be... 

Congratulations on your new "Action Line" 
or "3" column, although I never though I'd see 
the Daily get into the Reaction business, New- 
tonian or otherwise. 

Mf^Uhave a problem regarding which I have little 
recourse. Can you advise?; 

' For some time now,' i have been aspiring to 
the Editorship of the Daily. But I got bogged 
down in bureaucracy. Tangled in red tape. I also 
think I encountered discrimination. 

I think it's time for an equal and opposite 
reaction. Can you help me? - . 

George Radwanski, 
BCLI 

To quote a former editor: "There has been more 
trouble in sdecting the last three editors of the Daily 
than the last five popes." 

The last five editors of the McGill Daily have 
been appohited in four ways. Joy Pension (1964-€5) 
was appointed by tlje President of the Students' Society; 
Patrick IMacFadden (1965-66) and Sandy Gage (1966- 
67) were sdected by the Dally Managing Board and 
then went through all-night ratification sessions hi 
Coundl; Peter Alhiutt (1967-68) was sdeded by a 
conunittee of the Daily and of CoundU, (loaded \a favor 
of the Daily), and underwent a^mj^ute ratification. 
hi.(}oundl; Mark Starowicz was appohited after an 
emergency poll of campus and several stormy Coundl 
meetings. Ilie moral of the story b that there is no 
way of knowing how the editor will be selected when he 
will be selected, and who will select him. 

We also draw Mr. Radwanski's attention to an 
amendment to the Statement of Prindples of the (Ca- 
nadian University Press passed at the aimual confer- 
ence. over Christmas which states "The editoir of the 
student newspaper should be chosen by the staff." We 
suggest therefore, that Mr. Radwanski present himself 
to the staff at the appropriate time as a candidate for 
"■^eeditorship^^i(i;^^çtî;i;,^^^v^^ ' 
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I have 
here in 
my hand. 



by 
MARK 
STAROWICZ 



Twelve days ago, on the CTV public af bin program' 
W5, former Secrdbary of State Judy.-LaMarsb charged ' 
that Radio^Jsnada,' the' French service of the CBC, was 
controlled by separatists, who operated as a sort of under- 
ground fifth column undermining the unity of the country. 

Miss LaManh, during her colorful tenure of office,' 
made so many ludicrous statements that most of the nation's 
press usually treats her latest vagaries in the same way 
they treat Oiarlotte Whitton's neuroses or Joe Papp and 
his magnificent submarine. 

But when Miss LaManh says the niagic word "sepa- 
ratism" then the artillery of the press stands to obedient 
attention. To their credit, in Le Devoir and La Presse, as 
well as the Montreal Star, the story of her charges got 
mild attention. Only Hie Gazette played the story la^e 
in Montreal. . ' . . 

The real offenders were the Toronto papers, in partic- 
ular, the Toronto Daily Star, who treated her pronounce-' 
ments with the respect , and concern it .would normally 
accord to Peter C. Newman analysing the political philos- 
ophies of Joe Greene. ' - 

Subsequently the Toronto Star helped generate hysteria 
over a program broadcast in France, supposedly "sounding 
like it was cooked in René Lévesque's basement" with 
the^dropUngjcpUaboraUpi^^ The Firench 

hetwoHc'had sïïddénly corné to tfieattoition of En^h Can- 
ada. 

That there are separatists in Radio-Canada is some- 
tiling hardly anyone familiar with the institution would 
doubt. In bet, it's something anyone passingly familiar 
with Québec ^would accept without having a coronary on 
the spot Separatism is a fact of life here, despite how 
much Toronto would like to think it is some hysterical 
aberration. 

' But it is interesting that'Ottawa is now taking an interest 
in Radio^nada. Because English Canada's discovery 
of separatists in French television coincides with a very 
important anniversary, that of the 67-day long pro- 
ducers' strike at Radio^Ianada in 1959. Tliat strike was 
one . of the most' important events in the post-war social 
history of. Qtiébec.>Téi years agoiptta\ra|igiaoiedMas if 
Radio^iiiâdà wore some foiionfi outbâ1:k watSîîoIef today, 
if it's getting paranoid over it, it is reaping some of the' 
seeds it sowed in 1959. 

The strike broke out on December 29, 1958, after the 
French producers were refused the right to unionize. In 
origin, then, it was a minor labor dispute. It blew up, ^ 
.over the next ttiree months, into an intellectual cause 
célèbre whidi atfaraicted to the picket Une on Dorchester 
street such men as Pierre-Elliott Trudeau, Jean Mar- 
chand, Gérard Pelletier," Piiùre Bourgault, and René Lé- 
vesque. ^ ■ 

. Both Bourgault and Lévesque have said that the 1959 
strike was one of the major turning points in their thought, 
one of the major events tliat led tliem to conclude that - 
Québec must become hidèpendent. ' 



All the English administrators and producers working 
hi the same building crossed the line .(only v^one young 
English producer stuck with thé Radio-Canada people). 
The federal labor minister in the Diefenbaker government, 
Michael Starr, refused to even see the strikers when they 
appealed'to him. The Toronto producers, who were expected 
to support their striking colleagues in Montréal, didn't 
even send a message of sympathy.' 
; > As both Bourgault and Lévesqiie commented: "We 
realized that we were Flrench, and tliat we were alone." 

The two English Montreal papers attacked the striking 
producers consistently, and their coverage is a majestic 
study in conscious omission. In the rest of the country 
the strike was virtually ignored - the Toronto papers 
weren't that interested in Radio-Canada then. Bourgault 
has said that if the strike had taken place anywhere 
in English Canada, it would have been settled in three days. 
But of what damned importance was this native oddity, 
Radio-Canada? - 

At that time, René Lévesque was an announcer on a 
public affairs program, Point de Mire. Pierre Bourgault 
was a floor manager. Jean Marchand, who beaded' the 
CNTU, and Gérard Pelletier; who also worked for the CflTU, 
were two of the cUef organizers of the strike; Marchand 
was arrested during a scuffie with police. 

What made intellectuals like Trudeau and the rest of 
the Gté Libre group support the strikers was tills disdain 
Ottawa and the rest of English Canada had for one of the 
pillars of Québec's culture. Radio-Canada has produced 
much of Québec's contemporary drama and music. It is 
one of the few institutions to which a Québec artist or 
hitellectual can turn for his livelihood. Radio-Canada plays 
an essential role in keeping the culture.pf a decentralized 
provhice cohesive, and as such it has .become a microcosm 
of Québec ijself. That is why there are separatists in Radio- 
Canada. " ' ^ 

Radio-Canada, not unlike its English counterpart, does 
have serious problems. Television is a rapidly expending 
medium and has attracted many creative people, yet Radio- 
Canada is saddled with a civil-service bureaucracy that is 
incapable of giving it freedom to work. Charges like La- 
Marsh's don't help in lifting the heavy hand of bureau-' 
cracy of f the producers.^ 

In fact, the atmosphere of paranoia fostered by charges 
of separatism have led to cases of direct censorship, the 
most striking one bdng the Dévirieux case this past July. 
ClaudeJean Dévirieux, an announcer assigned to host the 
Radio<:anada television coverage of the St. Jean Baptiste 
parade, was suspended for "ezaggerathig" the news about 
the political demonstrations against Tnideau during the 
parade. 

"The next day it became known that Dévirieux and the cov- 
er age team had received instructions from the netwoilc ad- 
minisbration'to ignore any violence or demonstraUons and to 
Just cover' thé actual parade..Viewdrs were therefore treated 



to the spectacle of chants and sirens in the background, and 
bottles flybig in front o f théj cameras while the screen show- 
ed nothing but pretty flolS^Wgh^schooI bands: It is be- 
cause Dévirieux rebelled and described what was really 
happening that he was suspended the next day. The adminis- 
tration order to ignore the news must be Judy LaMarsh's 
idea of how to cover a demonstraUon. It should be evidence 
enough that separatists do not control Radio-Canada. 

Also, the actual program content is closely recorded, 
and statistics are kept on the total amount of time devoted to 
specific subjects. Those statistics, available to any member 
or parliament and the press, demonstrate that over a |>eriod 
of months the total thne of news and public affaira devoted to 
anything related to separatism was seven percent of the to- 
tal content, f 

Miss LaMaish's charges were remarkably unadorned 
with anything resemblhig stâUs^çs or. iiùtan<»s pf^çon^^^ 
of news, the only concrete reference luviht been to somè in- . 
dividual who tdephoned her to assure her there were sepa- 
ratists in Radio-Canada. Anu man who telephones Judy La- 
Marsh must have the wrong number. 

The suggestion that a separatist cannot cover Québec 
news is equally ridiculous. By these standards a federalist 
rould not Mver the House of Conunons. V . : 

If Miss LaMarsh is really faiterested in looking for HaX 
in the Montréal CBC she might turn her attention' to the 
local English-language set-up, which is the joke of the net- 
work. The news department is painfully inadequate, as any 
suppertime television viewer is aware. The local public 
affairs content is spotty, anemic, cowardly. The program 
director of CBMT, a Mr. Ken Davey, is the archetypal dvil. 
servant, trained to make no decision other than to censor 
anythhig controversial, and he has filled his department 
with the di;egs and hacks of the business. The CBC is not 
interested in spending any money on maintaining a com- 
petent service in Montréal, which could keep, the nation 
rationally informed about Québec and give less room to 
hysterics. Instead entire expeditions from the Public 
Affairs Department of CBC Toronto descend on Montréal 
once a year with cameras and tape recordera and Berlitz 
books and ask "What does Québec want?" 

Pierre Bourgault commented this week that the picket 
line on Dorchester Street in 1959 nude nationalists and 
separatists out of many people who had not even been polit- 
ically inclined before. 

It would be equally accurate to say that Radio-Canada is 
a breeding ground for separatists - it's a good place to find 
out what a really bicultural country this is. 

And so Miss LaMarsh strikes out on her journey across 
this vast land,- promoting her political Dorothy Kilgallen 
column "Bird in a Gilded Cage" and generally adding little 
to people's retrospective estimation of the quality of the 
Pearson cabhiet. Someone should clean out the bottom of 
her cage.. 



Quote of 
the day 



" We must conclude that when 
these scholars deplore the use of 
violence to effect change, it is not 
violence, but rather social change 
that they find disturbing". 

- Noam Chomsky 



LETTERS 

Extraordinary situation, 
unanswered questions 



Sir, 

, I am writing this letter in comment on the 
.extraordinary situation that has developed 
in Engineering. When . I . analyse IthiS; situa- 



tion I come up with notliing but a lot of un- 
answered questions. 

First. I ask myself why the Dean of En- 
gbieéring in effect side-stepped the existing 
structure ôyh^^gUS to bring a propo^ to 

I the class praUenls; For about six months 
the Dean and the EUS executive have been 
negotiating on the subject of student rep- 

. resentation on the Faculty. A resolution 
was fhially passed hi Faculty, spedfyhig 
the number of students and outlining the 
distribution and manner , of selection. Al- 
though I do not agree with this procedure, 
that is not the point I want to raise. After 
all these negotiations have been settled in 
the eyes of the Dean, he then proceeds to go 
directly to the class presidents and invitie 
them to elect representatives and sen^^ 

^ them to Faculty. I question the Dean's ,tac^; 

'- tics in doing' this especially since' hr had 'i- 
been going through the EUS executive up to 
tills point. I would agree that perhaps the 
EUS executive is not the most democratic 
or even representative body. However, -it 
is the only organized bargaining unit for 
students in the Faculty, to date. > 

■ . Tlien^ thé latestfijvd^^ 



— ^_ . . 

part of my ciaâmates'in the Metallurgical 
Engineering Department At a lunchtime 
meeting they voted on à motion to go ahead 
and elect a representative. On the surface, 
this is a very inconsequential move. How- 
ever, the hnplication is one of rejecting the 
EUS stnirture. Some of the arguments that 
arose durhig the discussions were that here 
was a chance to have a representative on 
the Faculty Council, so let's jump at it 
After it was all overlthey; elected; à man 
whose pbtform was to'p'reseht ai^'motioh to 
Faculty askhig that students have no vote 
on it. I ask myself why this happened and 
again I have no answer. I have more faith 
hi my classmates than to think that this 
was dear nïiveté on v their part Hpwev- 
do > feel r.that if they are dissatisfied 
witK^tiii existing EUS structure' and do hot 
want student representatives on Faculty, 
this is a backwards approach to the problem 
that will produce no solution. 

To sum up, I feel that the EUS should re- 
organize according to what the students in 
the faculty want and that each student 
shpuld liave à voice In this matter. This' 
,^jhole issuer or student j representation has 



never really been put to the students and 
it's thne it was. 

Michael Garke 
B. Eng. Mets 
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the whoredom of 
the liberal intellectuals 




The mytmôfkhe objective scliolàr 
dies hard. BuT^nëjrolè of thef Ame- 
rican intellectual is now more 
clearly than ever one of rationa- 
lizing the status quo. In this arti- 
cle Noam Chomsky, professor of 
linguisti^^it^he Massachusetts - 
Institute of technology; examines 
his fellow academics' relationship 
with the. centres. of power and the, 
ideology they use to justify that 
power. 



by NOAM CHOMSKY 



Daily sketch by Suun DUBROFSKY 



In a recent essay, Conor Cruise O^rieh 
speaks of the. process of "counterrevolutionary 
subordination^i^vh^ a threat to schol^ 
arly integrity in biir own counterrevolutipnary 
society, just as "revolutionary subordination", 
a phenpmenon often noted and rightly deplored, 
hias undermmed scholarly integrity in revolu- 
tionary and post-revolutionary- situations. 
He-observes that "power in our tune has more 
intelligence ,in its service, and allows that 
intelligence more discretion as to its methods, 
than ever before in history," and suggests 
that this development is, not altogether encou- 
raging, rsirice^^e^have 'moved pereeptibly; to- 
wards the state of "a society mahned through 
the systematic corruption of its intelligence." 
He urges that "increased and specific vigilance, 
not just the elaboration of general principles, 
is required from the intellectual community 
toward specific growing dangers to its integri- 
ty." . ^' /, ■ 

Senator Fulbright has developed a similar 
theme, in an important and perceptive speech. 
He describes the failure of the universities 
to form "an effective counterweight to the mi- 
litary-industrial complex by strengthening their 
emphasis on the traditional , valiies of our de- 
mocracy." Instead they have ''•joined the mono- 
lith, adding greatly to its power and influence." " 
Specifically, he refers to the failure of the soc- 
ial scientists, "who ought to be acting as res- 
ponsible and independent 
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critics of. the Govonment's policies," but 
,VfIio^jiiutead,ibecoine the agents of these 
polidesT^'WUleyouhg dissenters plead for 
resurrection of the American promise, 
their elders continue to subvert it." With 
;"the surrender of independence, the neglect 
of teachings and the distortion of scholar- 
ship,^'' the university "is not only failing to 
meet its responsibilities to its students; it 
is betraying a public trust." 

The extent of this betrayal might be ar- 
gued; its existence, as a threatening ten- 
dency, is hardly in doubt. Senator Fulbright 
mentions a primary cause: the access to 
mon^ and influence. Others might be men- 
tioned;] (or. example, a highly' restrictive, 
alrricMt univansally shared, ideology and the 
inherent dynamics of professionalization. " 

These various factors - access to power, 
shared ideology, professionalization - may 
or may not be deplorable in themselves, but 
there can be no doubt that they interact in 
such a way as to pose a sérious^tlûeàt to 
the integrity of scholarship in Qdd^Jpt are 
struggling for intellectual contéitiandiare 
thus particularly susceptible to the workings 
of a Idnd of Gresham's Law. What is 
more, the subyenion of .scholarship poses 
a threat tô'so(d^'àtTla|i^3tiS^ is 
particubriy grât in'a^soc^^SI^^ 
ages specialiâtion àîfd^stanm^in^e of 
technical expertise. In such circumstances, 
the opportunities are great for the abuse of 
knowledge and technique - to be more exact, 
the claim to knowledge and technique. Tak- 
hig note of these dangers, one reads with 
concern the claims .of some social scientists 
that their discipUne is essential for^ the 
training of those to whom they refer as 
"the mandarins of the future" (3). Philoso- 
phy and literature still "have thdr value," 
so Itiiiel de Sola Pool of MIT informs us, 
but it is. psychology, sociology, systems 
analysis, and political science that provide 
thg knowledge by which "men of power are 
humanized and civilized." In no small mea- 
sure, the Vietnam war was designed and 
executed by these new mandarins, and it 
testifies to the concept of humanity and ci- 
vilization that they are likely to bring to the 
exercise of power.,; , r . ;^^ 

' What grounds "^are' thiere for supposhig 
that those whose claim to power is based 
on knowledge and technique will be more 
benign in their exercise of power than those 
whose claini b based on wealth or aristo- 
cratic origin? On the contrary, one might 
expect the new mandarin to be dangerously^ 
arrogant, aggressive, and incapable >of^ad-^ 
Justing to failure, as compared to his pre- • 
decessor, whose daim to power was not 
diminished by honesty about the limitations 
of ' his knowledge, lack of work to do, or de- 
monstrable mistakes. In the Vietnam catas- 
trophe, all of these factors are detectable. 
There is no pobit in overgeneralizing, but 
neither history nor psychology nor sociol-' 
ogy giva us any particular reason to look 
forward with hope to the rule of the new 
mandarins. 

In general, one would expect any group ' 
with access to power and affluence to cons- 
truct an ideology that will justify this state 
of affairs on grounds of the general welfare. 

Several years ago Seymour M. Lipset 
enthusiastically proclaimed in Political Man 
that "the fundamental political problems of 
the industrial revolution have been solved," 
and that "this very triumph of democratic 
social èvoiution in the West ends domestic . 



politics for those -intellectuab' idio must - 
have ideologies or^topias to motivate them 
to social action." During tliis period of 
faith hi "the end of ideology," even enlight- 
ened and informed commentator were in- 
clined to present remarkable evaluations of 
the state of American society. Daniel Bell, 
for example, wrote that "in the mass con- 
sumption economy all groups can easily ac- 
quire the outward badges of status and 
erase the visible demarcations." (4). Writ- 
ing in Commentary, hi October, 1964, he 
maintained that we have in effect already 
achieved / "the egalitarian ■ > and. socially 
mobile scidety which the '£ree floating ih- 
tctlectuals" associated with the Marxist tra- 
dition have been calling for during the last 
hundred years." For all the detectable gen- 
eral rise in standard, of living, the judg- 
ment of Gunhar Myrdal seems. far' more 
appropriate^to'^the actud^situatipn:^^^ 
coimonïdéa' that Amàiâ^ 
rich and affluent country is very much an 
exaggeration. American affluence is heavily 
-mortgaged. America carries a tremendous 
burden of debt to its poor people. That tliis 
debt must be paid is not only a wish of the 
do-gooders. Not paying it implies a risk for 
the sociàl'oirdér and for 'democracy as we 
have known it." (5). Surdyi the^claim that 
all groups can easily enter the'^mass con- 
sumption economy and "erase the visible 
demarcations" is a. considerable exaggera- 
.U.Qn. 

Similar evaluations of American sodety 
appear frequently.in contemporary scholar- 

' ship. To mention just one example, consider ' 
the analysis that Adam Ulam, the Harvard 
expert on Russian Communism, gives of 
Marx's concept of capitalism: "One cannot 
blame a contemporary observer like Marx 
for his conviction that industrial fanaticism 
and sdf-rightedusness were indeOble traits 
of the capitalist. That the capitalist would 
grow more humane, that he would slacken 
in his ceaseless pursuit of accumulation and 
expansion, were not impressions readily 
warranted by the English social scenèbf the' ' 
IMO's and 1850's. Agahi, for all the bnpor- 
tant changes in hidustrial sodety over the 
past century, it still comes as ^ surprise 
to hear that the capitalist has slackened in 
his ceaseless pursuit of accumulation and 
expansion (7). , 

Remaries such as these illustrate a failure 
to seme the reality of contemporary sode- ' 
ty, which may not be directly traceable 
to the newly found (or at least aspked to) 
access to power and affluence, but which is 
neverthdess, what one would expect in the 
developing ideology of a new privileged 

. dite. 

Various., strands, of tliis ideology are 
drawn together in a recent article in En- 
counter by Zbigniew Brzezinski of Colum- 
bia, in wtiich a number of the conceptions 
and attitudes that appear in recent social 
thought are summarized - I am tempted to 
say "profound change" taking place in the. 
intelledual community, as "the largdy hu- 
manistorieiitied, occasionally ideologically- 
minded intdlectual-dissenter, who sees his 
role largdy hi terms of proffering social 
critiques, is rapidly bdng displaced dther 
by experts and specialists, who become hi- 
volved in special governmental undertak- ' 
in^, or by. the generalists-integraton^^^p 
'become in dfect house4deologues forjbose 
in power, providhig overall intellectual' 
integration for disparate actions." 

He suggests tliat these "organization- 
oriented, application-minded intellectuals" 
can be expectëd to introduce broader and 
more rdevant concerns into the political 
system. They.'are a new meritocratic elite, 
"taking over American life, utilising the 
universities, exploiting the latest techni- 
ques of communications, harnessing as ra- 
pidly as possible the most recent technolo- 
.gicàl~deviçes." Presumably, thdr dvilizing 
hnpact is' revealed by the great progress 
that has been made, in this new "historical 
era" which America alone has already en- 
tered, with respect to the problems that 
confounded the bumbling political leaders of 
past eras - the problems of the dties, of 
pollution, of waste and destructiveness, of 
exploitation and poverty. 

A related clement m the ideology of the 



ilbéràl intellectual is the firm belief hi the 
fundamental generosity of Western policy 
toward the third world. Ulam, agahi, prov- 
ides a typical example: "Problems of an 
international sodety undergohig an econo- 
mic and ideological revolution seem to defy 
... the generosity - granted its qualifications 
and errors - that has chatadôized the po- 
licy of the leading democratic powers of the 
West." (8). 

Still another strand in the ideology of the 
new emer^g^teis^the concern for order, 
for maintSi^g diesiiatus quo, which is now 
seen to be favorable and essentially just An 
excellent example is the' statement by 
fourteen leading political scientists and his- 
torians of US Asian policy, distributed 
Public Affairs Institute." These scholars 
December (1967) by' tlie Freedom House 
refer to themsdves as"the moderate seg- 
ment of the academic^a^imini^. de- 
signation is accuratef tH^^ïiandiâdway be- 
tween the two varieties of extremism, one 
which demands tliat we destroy everyone 
who stands in our path, the other that we 
adopt the prindples of international beha- 
vior that we reqdre of every other worid 
power. The purpose of thdr.statement is to 
"challenge those among us who, ovàwhehn^ 
ed by guilt complexes. Find comfort in as- 
serting or implying that we are always 
wrong, our critics always right, and tliat on- 
ly doom lies ahead." They find our record 

.l-"PoliUcs and the MoraUty of- Scholar- 
ship," in The Morality, of Scholarship, edited.^ 
. by Max Black; Cornell; 1967.':; v 

2- "Thè.,War induits 'effecb-II," Congres- 
sional Record, December 13, 1967. 

3- Ithid- Pool, "The > necessity, for sodat 
scientists i,>dbbig'> research for Government," 
quoted by'M.~ WindmiUer In The Dissentinf Aca- 
demy, edited by T. Roszak, Pantheon, 1968. 

4- "Status Politics and New Anxieties," in 
The End of Ideology, FYee Press, 1960, p. 119. 

5- In Challenge to Afnàence (Pantheon, 1962), 
Gunnar Myrdal concludes that "in sodety at large 
there ever was. But for the bottom layer there is 
less or none." He questions the assumption that 
"Amoica is still the free Hand open sodety of 
its cherished image and well established ideals" 
and remarks tiiat "as less work is required of 
the type that people in the urban and rural slums 
can offer, they will be increasingly isolated and 
exposed to unemployment and plain exploitation.' 
There is an ugly smell rising from the basement 
of the stately American mansion." 

6- The Unfinished Itevolution, Vintage, 
lfl64,p.97. 

7- In 1965, 20 companies out of 420,000 
made '38 percent of profits after taxes, earn- 
ings on fordgn bivestment were well over three 
cents times what they were IS years earlier. 
The sales of GM exceeded the GNP of all but 
dne fordgn countries. The ten largest com- 
panies reported profits equal to the next 490. A 
thousand compades disappeared through merger. 

8- Op. dt Less tyiricd, and more realistic, 
is his bdid that these problems also"8eem' to 
'defy the social sdentist's expertise." For some 
general discussions of . thb "geneiosify,". see, 
for example, D. Horowitz,. Hemispheres North 
and South (Johns Hopkins, 1966), and many other 
spedal studies. AmâiamJ|MibUc offidals do not 
share this faith hi our gmaosify, by and large.: 
For example, the Assistant Secretaiy of State for 
Latin American af labs btnerved bluntly that "the 
State Ikpartinentib]h^!^pbsed to favor large 
loans of public fumtrtq^cdimtria iM^ 

out private capild'|1iStatê: Department B 
No 22, 1950, dted'*te;:!FÎ«laick"CUdrmonte.' 
'Economic Liberalism and Underdevelopment, 
Asia Publishing House, Bombay and London, 1960 

Eugene Black, testifying bdore Congress on 
the Asian Devdopment Bank, pohited out that 
"when the Bank makes loans you have interna- 
tional bids, and I am sure that with our ability 
and ingenuity in this country, we will get our share 
of the bushiess. We certainly ought to get more.^ 
than thesmall amount we contribute." David Bell' 
testified that "the Bank will play a major role 
in carrying forward another policy of our own 
assistance program-strenghtening the role of the 
private sector... by identifying particular projects 
which can attract private capital, by helping to 
draw up development plans and stimulate poUdes 
which will encourage private initiative, k by 
drawing private capital to the region." IVothing 
here about "tlic generosity that characteriics 
our policy." 

Equally revealing is the history of programs 
such as the Alliance for Progress. As Senator 
Gore commented, this program "has in large 
measure come to be a subsidy for American busi- 
ness and American exporters," a fairly accurate 
judgement, so it appears. 
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What grounds 

are there 
for supposing 

that those 
whoséfclaim to 
power is based on 

knowledge and 

technique 

will be more 
benign 

in their exercise 
of power 

than those whose 
claim 

is based on 
wealth or 
aristocratic right? 
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in Asia to be "remarlobly good," and ap-' 
plaud our demonstrated ability, to ; rectify 
mistakes,- our capacity for pragnuitisni and.' 
self-examination" and "iiealthy avoidance 
of narrow nationalism," capadUes whidi. 
distinguish us "among tlie major Societies 
of^thisera." 

The moderate scholars warn that "to 
avoid a major war in the Asia-PaciQc re- 
gion, it is essential that the United States 
i^continue to^deter, restrain, and counter- 
Jbalance Chinese power." True, since the 
':^g,Korean War, "China has exercised great 
prudence in avoiding a direct confrontation 
with the United States or the Soviet Union," 
and it is likely that China will "continue to 
substitute words for acts while concentrat- 
. ing upon domes^c issues."i Still, ;we cannot 
be certain of this, and must thoefore' con*' 
tinue our efforts to tame the dragon. One of 
the gravest problems posed by China is its 
policy of "isolationist fanaticism," obvious- 
ly a serious threat to peace. Another dan- 
. ger , is the terrifying figure of Mao .Tse- 
ituàg^;|a romantic, who refuses to accept the 
^'iîuràiicratism essential to the ordering 
of this enormously complex, extremely dif- 
ficult society." The moderate scholars 
would feel much more at ease with the fam- 
iliar sort of technical expert, who is com- 
mitted to. the "triumph of bureaucratism," 
ahd^jylio^refrains from romantic efforts to 
undermine thé party apparatus and the dis- 
cipline that it imposes. 

There is no doubt a substantial threat 
posed by China, from the point of view of 
the moderate' scholars, though their state- 
ment fails to express it. The threat is re- 
vealed by^sucirsemarks^ as, by a liberal 
jounâlistCrômlhe PhiUppIn^^ 

- In. China a fourth of the human 
race' have found the solution to 
the twin scourges of Asia: poverty 
and ignorance. Not completely, to 
'be sure, but these have ceased to 
be the big problems of survival 
that they are in the rest of Asia. 
In evaluating the achievement of 
man, his ideology, the elimination 
of poverty, and ignorance and di- . 
seasei'rt^in a nation peopled by 
700 million - is a feat to compare 
with the proudest successes of 
America ai;d Russia in space ex- 
ploration. Where, man has doiie 
away with greed, envy, dishonesty, . 
he has scored a signal victory 
foi^i^|buman spirit. Man is up- 
lifted^nd the human spirit is 
exulted. This is the reality of 
NewChina. 
The spread of such attitudes threatens 
the long-range goab outlined prophetically 
long ago by Brooks^'Adams: "... to enter 
. upon the development of Eastern Asia and 
to reduce it to part of our own economic 
system." In order to contain this threat, 
American policy seeks to hamper the devel- 
opment of China, while American . schol- 
arship raises the specter of Chinese ag- 
gression and fanaticism. 

Moreover, the moderate scholars an- 
nounce their support for "our basic posi- 
tion" in Vietnam. A Communist victory in 
Vietnam, they argue, would "gravely jeo- 
pardize the possibilities for a . political equi- 
librium in Asia, seriously, damage our 
credibility, deeply affect the morale - and 
the policies - of our Asian allies and the 
neutrals." By a "political equilibrium," 
they do not. of course, refer to the status 
quo as of 1945-46 or as outlined by inter- 
national agreement at Geneva in 1954. They 



do^ hot explalntwl^tKrcrep!l('^f ' the? 
. United' States is more important than the 
''. credibility of the indigenous elements in 
Vietnam which have dedicated themselves 
to a war of national liberation. Nor do they 
explain why the morale of the. military 
dictatorships of Thai^nd^andjSraiwan must 
be preserved. Th^'%erély^ffiiFdarkly of 
the dangers of a third worid war, dangers 
which are real enough, and which are in- 
creased when' advocates of revolutionary 
change face an external counterrevolutiona- 
ry force. In principle, such dangers can be 
lessened either by dampinjg^;e^61utlonary 
ardor or by withdrawing the;couiiterrevolu- 
tionary force. The latter, however, is un- 
thinkable, irresponsible. 

The crucial assumption in the program 
of the.moderate scholars is that we must 
not encourage "those elements committed 
to the^j,tliesis that violence is the best 
means of effecting change." It is important 
to recognize that it is not violence as such 
to which the moderate scholars object. On 
the contrary, they approve of our violence 
in Vietnam which, as they are well aware, 
enormously exceeds that of the Vietnamese 
enemy. To further .underline^this.' point, 
they cite as our greatest tiiuniph in South- 
east Asia the "dramatic changes" that have 
taken place in Indonesia - of which surely 
the most dramatic has been the massacre 
of several hindred thousand people. But 
this miassacre, like our extermination of 
^^tnamese, is not a use of violence^to ef- 
fect ocial change, and b thei«foifelegiti- 
mate. What is more, it may be that those 
massacred were largely ethnic Chinese and 
landless peasants, and that the "counter- 
coup" in effect reestablished traditional 
authority more firmly. If so, all the more 
reason why we should not deplore.this.use 
of violence, and, in fact, thë^'^moderaté 
scholars delicately refrain from alluding 
to it in their discussion of dramatic chan- 
ges in Indonesia. We must conclude that 
when these scholars . deplore the use^ oL 
violence to effect change, it is nàt'\iol»ïçe, 
but rather social change that they find truly 
disturbing. Social change that departs from 
the plotted course is not to be tolerated. 
The threat to order is too great. 

So great is the importance of stability 
and order that even reform of the sort 
that receives American authorization must 
often be delayed, the moderate scholars 
caution. "Indeed, many types of- reform ' 
bicrease instability, however desirable and 
essential they may be in long-range terms. 
For people under siege, there is no substi- 
tute for security." The reference, needless 
to say, is not to security from American 
bombardment, but rather to. security from 
the wrong sorts of political and social'chan- 

The policy recommendations of the 
' moderate scholars are based on their!; par-, 
ticulaydeojogical bias, namely that â cer- 
tain ^nSfrrstabiUty not Uat of North 
Vietnam'br North' Korea, but that of Thai- 
land, Taiwan, or the Philippines ^ is so es- 
sential that we must be willing to use 
unparalleled means of violence to ensure 
that it is preserved. It is histructive to 
see how otto^mentoisjoyheynn^ 
rins describejth'i^ro b^^ f Lorto^^ re- 
form. îMàPSSii^^SÊSSÊSmtxdl 
isstieasfoUoivra^ 

• " In the CongOj^iVletham, in the 
donUnlcan^ Republic, it is dear 
that order depends on somehow 
compdling newly mobilized strata 
to return to a measure of passivity 
' and defeatism from which they 
have recently been aroused by 
the process of . .modernization^ 
At least temporarily, the main- 
tenance of order requires à low- 
ering of newly acquired aspira- 
tions and levels of political ac- 
tivity. (10). 



This is what ' we have learned in the 
past thirty years of intensive empirical 
study of contemporary societies." Pool is 
merely describing facts,, not proposing 
policy. A corresponding version of the facts 



tsF&innlliar on' tlie;domésllic"scién^^ workers 
threaten the publiCi order; by striking for 
thdr demahds;;the impatience of the Ne- 
gro community threatens the stability of the 
body politic. One can, of course, imagine 
another way in which order can be preserv- 
ed in all such cases: by meeting the de- 
mands or, at the very least, by removing 
the barriers that have- been placed, by 
force which may be latent and disguised, in 
the way of attempts to satisfy the "newly 
acquired aspirations." But this might 
mean that the wealthy and powerful would 
have to sacrifice.some degree of privilege, 
and b therefore excluded as a method--for 
maintenance of order. Such proposals are 
likely to meet with little sympathy from 
Pool's new mandarins. 

From the doubly privileged position of 
the American scholar, the transcendent im- 
portance of order, stability, and nonviolence 
(by th oppressed) seems entirely obvious; 
to others, the matter is not so simple. If 
we listen, we hear such voices as this, 
from an economist ht India: 

It is disingenuous to invoke "de- 
mocracy," "due process of law," , 
"non-violence," to rationalise the 
absence of action. For meaningful - 
concepts under such condiUons 
become meaningless since, in rea- 
lity, they justify the rdentless 
pervasive exploitation of the 
masses; at once a denial of de- 
mocracy and a more sinister form 
of violence perpetrated on the 
overwhdmbig majority through 
contractual forms. (11). 

Moderate American scholarship does not' 
seem capable of comprehending these 
simple truths. , 

To be more accurate, we should say 
that thoseiU^raUinteUectuals who are in 
the rMlnsfî«îiS*ofî^*responsible opinion" 
and whose voices are heard in the councils 
of state are incapable of comprehending 
the point of view of the oppressed and, 
correspondingly, formulate the problems 
of hitemational affairs bi entirdy different 
ways. Thus Roger Ulsman suggests in his 
book To Move a Nation that the most "di- 
vbive issue" that faced the "hard-headed 
and pragmatic liberals" of the New Kennedy 
Administration was the problem of combat- 
ing "modem guerrilla warfare, as the 
Communists pracUce it," that is, as "in- 
ternal war. an ambiguous aggression that 
avoids direct and open attack violating in- 
ternational frontiers..." (emphasis his). Ap- 
parently, the hard^eaded, pragmatic li- 
berals were not divided over our jight to 
viqiate international frontiers (and our trea- 
ty commitments). 

As a prime example of the "kind of 
critical, searching" anaisilis" that the'hew, 
liberal, revitalized State Department sought 
to encourage, Hilsman dies a study which 
explains how the United States mi^t have 
acted more effectively in its attempt to 
overthrow the Mossadegh govemniient in. 
Iran. Why were we within our rights hi' 
overthrowing the Mossadegh and Arbenz. 
governments (both, in Hilsman's view, le- 
gitimate governments)? The reason he 
gives is simple. Both men had concealed 
."the intention of creating, a Conununist 
state" - hi fact, so well bad they concealed 
tUs intention, that to this day no one has 
been able to find significant evidence to de- 
monstrate it. But Allen Dulles was "fun- 
damentally right," according to Hilsman, 
in urging support for. "loyal anti-Commu- 
nist elements" even though, obviously, "no 
hivitatlon was extended by the government 
in power.".;.-; 

Of course' thee attitudes persist. As an 
illustration, consider the book No More 
VIetnams?, the record of a conference 
hdd in June, 1968, at the Adlai Stevenson 
Institute of International Affairs, . where a . 
'' • ■ ■ ■■ '■-^-:'''tr^i^^''-.: ' 

9- "Hemando Abaya, The Untold Philippine 
Stor>'. Quezon City, 1967. 

10- "The Public and the Polity" in Contem- 
porary Political Sdence: Toward Empirical Theo- 
ry, edited by Ilhid de Sob Pool, McGraw-HlU, 
1967. 

11- Clairmonte. op. dt. See note 8. M 
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number of scbolais, "with special icnowledge 
of the war and its impUcations" met to de- 
tennine just what had gone wrong in Viet- 
nam. The discussion is introduced by Pro- 
fessor Samuel Huntington, chairman of the 
Department of Government at Harvard and 
a prominnt dviser to the State Depart- 
ment He eiplains that hi evaluating an hi- 
tervention, "results are all that count". 
Hius the Dombican hiterventlon appears to 
have been a success, even hi the eyes of 
those who felt in 1565 that there were no 
"good political and moral grounds... what- 
soever for intervenfaig hi the Dombiican 
RepubUc." 

Why? Because "whether or not there 
was a threat of communist takeover on the 
island, we were able to go in, restore or- 
der, negotiate a truce among conflicting 
parties, hold reasonably honest elections 
which the right man won, «dthdraw our 
troops, and promote a very considerable 
amount of social and economic reform. 
"Thus the hitervention was consistent with" 
the general purposes and methods of inter- 
vention, namely, the attempt "to minimize 
violence and instability in foreign countries" 
(thou^ not, of course, to minimiie the Idnd 
of violence ..accoropanyug our dramatic 
success in Indonesia; nor to support the 
kind of stability we find in Southeast Asia" 
- a "bitter truth but a real one," accord- 
ing to Professor Huntington). 

Hunthigton's concern for stability and 
non-violence reveals itself still more clear- 
ly bi his recent thoughts on the Vietnam 
situation in Foreign Affairs (July, 1968). 
Our problem in Vietnam is that "with half 
the population still in the countryside, the 
Viet Cong will remain a powerful force 
which cannot be dislodged from its consti- 
tuency so long as the constituency contbtues 
to exist." aeariy, then, we must ensure 
that "they constituency" - the rural popula- 
tion of Vietnam -Icaases to exist. Profes- 
sor Huntington does not shrink from this 
conclusion. On the contrary, he notes that 
"in an absent-minded way the United States 
in Vietnam may well have stumbled upon 
the answerio 'wars of national liberation."' 
He (dàhoratés this answer in commenting 
on the claim of the counter-insurgency ex- 
pert Sir Robert Thompson that guerrillas 
are unmune "to the direct application of 
mechanical and conventional power." Not 
so, says Professor Hunthigton: 

In the light of recent events, this 
statement needs to be seriously 
quaUGed. For if the "direct ap- 
plication of mechanical and con* 
ventional power" takes place on 
such a niassive migration from 
countryside to city, the basic 
assumptions underlyhig the 
Maoist doctrine of revolutionary 
war no longer operate. The 
Maoist-hisphred rural revolu- 
tion is undercut by the American- 
hispired urban revolution. 

What about the human consequences of 
the dfarect application of mechanical and 
conventional power" on a scale sufficient 
to eliminate the constituency, of the viet 
Cong by "forced-draft . urbanization"? 
True, "the social costs of this change have 
been dramatic and often heart-rending," 
but this is not Huntington's department. 
He is not concerned with the social costs 
of the hiteresting sociological phenomenon 
of "urbanization," but rather with the new 
possibilities it affords "to mhumhte vioh 
lence and instability in foreign countries." 

Of coune, Huntington continues, "after 
the war, massive government programs will 
be required either to resettle migrants m 
rural areas or to rebuild the cities and 
promote peacetime urban employment. In 
the meantime, while the war continues, ur- 
banization is significantly altering the 
balance of power between the Saigon gov- 
ernment and the Viet Cong." Thus while 
the war conthiues we can control the urban 
population hi slums and refugee camps - 
some of which caused Senator Stephen 
Young, after a recent trip, "to think about 
what we denounced in World War II when 
we talked about Dachau and other conccn- 
tr«tion...camps .hi Germany" - and then. 



after the war, when the "right man" will 
have won bi a "reasonably honest election," 
we can reverse. the: process of "urbanha- 
tion" and even rebuild the cities we have 
destroyed, in a typical gesture of traditional 
American lienevolence. Meanwhile, we can 
conthiue, absent-mhidedly, to contribute to 
the theory and practice of political develop- 
ment by more intensive artillery and aerial 
bombardment in the rural areas. 

A useful supplement to these views is 
provided, once again, by Professor Ithiel 
Pool, chairman of the Department of Politi- 
cal Science at MIT and a typical example of 
a Uberal and "moderate" scholar. At the 
Stevenson Institute conference. Pool ob- 
serves that "our worst mistake in Vietnam 
clearly was ts initiate the bombing of the 
north." The exphmation is hiteresting: 

Before that started, it was my 
view that the United States as a 
democracy could not stand the 
moral protest that would arise if 
weraowe ndned death from the skies 
upon an araa where there was no 
war. After the bombing started, I 
decided I had been in error. For 
■a while there seemed to be no 
outcry of protest, but time 
brought it on. Now I would return 
to my original view with an im- 
portant modification, namely, ti- 
me. Public reactions do not 
come immediately. Many actions 
that public opinion would other- 
wise make impossible, are 
possible if they are short-term. 
I believe we can fairly say that 
unless it is severely provoked 
or unless the war succeeds 
fast, a democracy cannot choose 
'war as an instrument of policy. 

This is spoken in the tone of a true scient- 
ist correcting a few of the variables that 
entered into his computations - and, to be 
sure. Professor Pool is scornful of those 
"anti-intellectuals," such as Senator Ful- 
bright, who do not comprehend "the vital 
importance of applied social science for 
making the actions of our government in 
fordgn areas more rational and humane 
than they have been." In contrast to the 
anti-intellectuals, the applied social scient- 
ist understands that it is perfectly proper 
to "raindeath from the skies upon an area 
where there was no war," so long as we 
"succeed fast." If victory is delayed, "the 
cohaion of the democratic community" will 
be destroyed by the choice of war as an 
instrument of policy. Furthermore, we can- 
not abandon this histrument of policy, for 
we must "come to realize that we can live 
hi safety only m a world in which the polit- 
cal systems of all states are democratic 
and pacifically oriented" - like ours. 
Though it would be preferable "to influence 
political outcomes" without the use of force, 
we must conthiue to be ready "to cope with 
dangerous armed ideologies" as in Viet- 
nam, at least until the various "aspects of 
our value system" - in particular, its "pa- 
cific orientation" - spread more vridely 
throughout the world. 

It would seem to follow, then, that our 
failure in Vietnam is traceable to a serious 
inadequacy in our own political system: its 
faiability to contain the moral outrage that 
resulted when we began to rabi death on a 
coiinty where there vras no war. This is 
precisely the conclusion reached by Pro- 
fessor Pool, who is not short oh lo^c: 
"... we are payuig an mordhiate price for 
our goals" and "in that sense we certahily 
have failed - but more in the United States 
than hi Vietnam. The agonizmg political 
lesson that racks this country is that there 
has been a failure of our own political sys- 
tem." The performance of out" political sys- 
tem has been "disappointing" and "gloo- 
my" (but not too gloomy, since "there is 
no evidence that either the government or 
the majority of the public ate ready to with- 
draw abruptly ui disarray from Vietnam"). 
Our system has proven incapable of deal- 
ing with the "intensity of dissent" which, 
along with other factors, threatens domestic 
stability. "These are failings of which we 



usually accuse the Vietnamese, but the cri- 
ticism is more fakly. addressed. agahist 
ourselves." , 

In short, a democratic community te 
hicapable of waging aggressive war hi a bru- 
tal manner, and this is a failure of demo- 
cracy. What Is wrong is not the policy of 
raining death on an area where there is no 
war, still less the far more Intensive bom- 
bardment of South Viebiam, which goes un- 
mentioned. What is wrong b the biability 
of a democratic system to contahi the inevi- 
table dissent and moral outrage. The con- 
clusion appears obvious, and we may ask 
how long it will be before at least some in- 
fluential voices in Uberal America will ex- 
plahi the necessity for removhig the major 
impediment to the achievement of what Pro- 
fessor Pool refers to as "our national 
goab". 

Huntington, mddentally, appears to 
share the qualms of his colleague regarding 
the budequades of democracy as a political 
system in a period when, as Pool puts it, 
we fed "massively threatened." Thus he 
recommends that our "involvements" be 
kept "reasonably limited, discreet, and co- 
vert" (my emphasis), and he feels that 
even the "shift toward introversion in our 
society" may have "side benefits," in that 
the "more limited forms of foreign invol- 
vement" to which we will be restricted will 
be fadlitated ."in thesense that there will be 
less public attention and concern directed to 
these issues." 

The characteristics of Pool's more ra- 
. tional and humane social science approach 
are revealed in other remarks. Thus he ob- 
serves, rather casually, that In 1964 "the 
only capable political structure in Viebiam 
(was) the Viet Cong," and that it was then 
"obvious that except for American forces 
the Viet Cong would take over Vietnam". 
He is impressed, however, by the fact that - 
after the American invasion this is no longer 
so obvious, and thte in his view jusUfies 
the American intervention. Recall the de- 
cisions that were taken by the American 
government in 1964, under the conditions 
that Pool describes. In No More Vietnams?, 
we learn from James Thomson, East Asian 
specialist at the Department of State and the 
White House between 1961 and 1966, that in 
the summer of 1964 the President's chief 
advteers met and dedded unanimously (hat 
post-election strategy must involve the 
bombing of North Viebiam. This is a use- 
ful reminder hi December 1968, of the rele- 
vance of electoral politics to questions of 
mtemational affairs. In 1964, as Professor 
Pool is no doubt aware, there were no re- 
gubr North Vietnamese units known to be 
in the South and only a bare bickle of sup- 
plies. Pool might also agree with the ob- 
servation, at the same conference, of Da- 
niel Eilsberg, a RAND Corporation consult- 
ant to the Department of Defense on Viet- 
nam, that "the bombbig bi the South has 
gone on long enough to disrupt the society of 
South Viebiam enormously and probably 
permanently," that "we have of course, 
demolished the society of Viebiam." He 
might even concede that there is justice in 
the somber assessment of Bernard Fall 
that "it te Vlet-Nam as a cultural and his- 
toric entity that te threatened with extinc- 
tion" as "the countryside Uterally dies un- 
der the blows of the largest military ma- 
chine ever unleashed on an area of this 
size." (12). None of thte, however, sug- , 
geste to the more rational and hunuine so- 
dal sdenttet that perhaps we have com- 
mitted even a worse "mtetake" than adopt- 
ing policies that threaten domestic stablUty. 

In introdudng the Stevenson conference 
proceedings, Huntington observes that "it 
te obvious that our bivolvement has impos- 
ed on us severe coste - in men, money, and 
psychological composure - which make it 
all look Uke a horrible mtetake." He te 
concerned, however, that a mtereading of 
the Vietnam experience may cause "a Viet- 
nam hang-up" among future policy mak- 
ers, who may tend to refrain from interven- 
tion even where ite costs to us wU be 
quite tolerable. Points of view expressed 
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at the conference were diverse, but it is 
fair to say that these remaries of Hunting- 
ton's represent something of a majority 
opinion. According to Stanley Hoffmann of 
Ibrvard. "Vietnam is an extreme case: 
the most inappropriate terrain for the ap- 
plication of concepts that have proved fer- 
tile and adequate elsewhere." It was not 
our goals in Vietnam that were wrong, but 
our "ignorance of the context and excessive 
self-confidence." In "negative interven- 
tions," as in Guatemala and Iran,- where 
"we did not exactly know what we were for 
but we did know what we were apinst... we 
have sometimes been quite successful"; 
"as for this category of interventions, I 
would argue that in the future we at least 
ought to define more rigorously what it is 
that so threatens us that we feel we have 
to intervene either by political subversion 
or by military action." 

There are other sources from which we 
learn what applied social science has to 
offer for the formation of more rational and 
humane policies. Consider, for example, a 
recent study by Charles Wolf, senior econ- 
omist of the RAND Corporation Wolf sug- 
gest that we abandon the approach of the 
"hearts-and-minds" school of counterinsur- 
gency, replacing it with a more hardheaded 
model that has as its "unifying theme" the 
concept of "influencing behavior, rather 
than attitudes." In this more scientinc 
approach, "conHscation of chickens, razing 
of houses, or destruction of villages have 
a place in counted nsurgency efforts" if 
they serve to shape behavior in desired 
directions. An added advantage of this more 
scientific approach is that it will "modify 
the attitudes with which countcrinsurgency 
efforts are viewed in the United States" 
(when we turn to the United States, of 
course, we are concerned with people whose 
attitudes must .be taken into account, not 
merely their behavior). 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of 
such scholarly work is the way in which the 
rhetoric of the behavioral sicences is used 
to lend a vague aura of respectability. One 
might construct some such chain of asso- 
ciations as this. Science, as everyone knows, 
is responsible, moderate, unsentmcntal, and 
otherwise good. Behavioral science tells 
us that we can be concerned only with 
behabior and control of behavior. Therefore 
We should be concerned only with behavior 
and control of behavior, audit b responsi- 
ble, moderate, unsentimental, and otherwise 
good to control behavior by appropriately 
applied reward and punislunenL Concern 
for loyalties and attitudes . is emotional 
and unscientific. As rational men, believers 
in the scientific ethic, we should be concern- 
ed with manipulating behavior in a desirable 
direction, and not be deluded by mistical 
nations of freedom, indivklual needs, or 
popular will. 

Let me make clear that I am not crit- 
icizing the behavioral sciences becahsc they 
lend themselves to such perversion. On 
other grounds, the "behavioral persuasion" 
seems to me to lack merit; it seriously 
mistakes the method of science and imposes 
pointless methodological strictures on the 
study of man and society, but this is another 
matter entirely.- It is, however, fail to 
inquire to wiiat'extent the pdpiifanty of 
this approach is based on its demonstrated 
achievements, and to what extent on the 
ease with which it can be refashioned as a 
new coercive kleology with a faintly scien- 
tific tone. In passing, I think it is worth 
mentioning that the same questions can be 
raised outside politics, specifically in 
connection with education and therapy. 

Applied social science of the sort I have 
been discussing plays a dual role in counter- 
revolutionary efforts: an ideological role, 
in providing an aura of legitimacy for in- 
tervention; and a practical role, in design- 
ing and implementing "material and human 
resources control methods," to use current 
jargon. In the former capacity, it has had 
some effectiveness in establishing the . 
pretense that opposition to the barbarism 
of the "Vietnam war (or the use 'of such 
"emotional" terms in describing it) is an 
exercice in "anti-intellectualism." I am in 
no position to judge how seriously this work 



is taken by those who actually direct counter- 
insurgency operations. But in the Stevenson 
Institute conference, a number of partici- 
pants who are hi a position to judge indicatcc 
that it may be taken seriously. Adam Yar- 
molinsky states that "Vietnam turned out 
to be a testing ground for these new kinds 
of forces and techniques," rather in the 
way that Spain served as a "testing ground" 
for IfiUer and Stalin thirty yean ago. Ac- 
cording to James Thomson, a "potential 
danger for the future of American foreign 
policy (is) the lise^ of a new breed of 
American ideologaes who see Vietnam as 
the ultimate test of thdr doctrine" (his 
emphasis. They are "technocracy's own 
Maoists," and "their doctrine rides High." 
Evidently, the government takes this type 
of applied sodal science seriously enough 
to favor it with large grants. For example, 
Itbiel Pool, in addiUon to his confidential . 
"research on Urban Insurgency," is 
currently directing $18,000 worth of con- 
fidential research on a "Chieu Hoi Study" 
and $320,000 worth on "Problem analysis. 
Republic of Vietnam," both for the Advance 
Research Project Agency of the Defense 
Department (ARPA), through the SIMUL- 
MATICS Corporation. 

"Ohè'is'rèminded of the prediction, made 
by Franz Borkcnay thirty years ago in The 
Spanish Cockpit when commenting on the 
crushing on the Spanish revolution; in the 
future, "every revolution is likely to meet 
the attack of the most modem, most effi- 
cient, most ruthless machinery yet in exis- 
tence," so that "the age of revolutions free 
to evolve according to their own laws is 
over." Borkenau was thinking of "the advent 
of fascism," which reverses the traditional 
alignment of forces in which "counterrevo- 
lution usually depended upon the support of 
reacUdnaiy powers, which were technically 
and intellectually inferior to the forces of 
revolution." He did not foresee that the 
liberal democracies would play the role 
that he assigned to the fascist powers. 

Turning to the Vietnam war, we see 
his error. American policy, at this point, 
can hardly be subjected to rational as- 
sessment. What we observe is simply that 
the technology created by American science 
is running amuck, while academic apologists 
speak of "urony" and "blunders," and of 
the "tragic misapplication" of our "noble 
traditions, " of our "grand ideals" and- 
humaniUrian goals thwarted by biadequate 
social science research. Recently released 
statistics indicate that nearly three million 
tons of t>ombs have been dropped in Viet- 
nam about 4/5 of this total having fallen 
in South Vietnam, a figure that can be 
compared to the two million tons dropped 
by the US Air, Force in all theaters in 
Worid War II and the 635,000 tons in Korea. 
In the face of such statistics, it is ludi- 
crous to discuss the question of civilian 
casualties or the degree of devastation. 

Since the Tèt offenseive, the United 
States has in effect adopted something like 
the "enclave strategy" recommended ear* 
lier by General Gavin, and American forces 
have been largely occupied with the attempt 
to hold the American bases and the cities 
- including the "assassinated city" of Hué 
that was virtually demolished, block by 
block, hoiise by house, when American 
troops sought to recapture it from the NLF 
At the Stevenson Institute (conference, 
Danial Ellsberg pointed out that Saigon 
itself "is pre-emnently the 'oil spot' more 
and more. Ahnost the only one; with a few 
oUier citKS and towns it is the home of the 
supporters of the (VN, people who have 
been driven to Saigon by what Huntington 
regards as our 'modendzing instruments' 
in Vietnam, bombs and artillery." Insofar 
as American stragegy has an offensive 
component, it appears to be largely a matter 
of B-52 and other aeiial attacks, which 
cannot, of course, be stopped by the Viet- 
namese resistance forces and which are 
systematically devastathig large areas of 
SouUi Vietnam from Uie suburbs of Saigon 
to Uie Cambodian and Laotian borders and 
beyond. 

Information is scanty, but it appears 
that in the American-controlled areas, the 
last remaining "oil :ippt5"j there are signs 



of erosion of support for the American war 
even among Uie urban bourgeoisie. At best, 
this support has been fiimsy. Testifying 
before Congress, Rutherford Poats - AID 
dhrector of Uie "oUier war" in Vietnam 
froni 1964 - agreed that there was "certain- 
ly a substantial element of triiUi" in Uie 
charge by Congressman Donald Riegle that 
the commodity import program is a "ran- 
som" paid "to essentially keep certain 
commercial interests happy enough that 
they wiU not get their sympaUilzers out 
'in the streets and bring down Uie Govero- 
ment." He added that "Uie (Sdvernment of 
Vietnam has not been able to mobilize 
national upport in the way of sacrifices by 
individuals, financial sacrifices on the or- 
der desirable," and agreed Uiat "commer- 
cial leaders... do not really have the level 
of commitment they need to have to get 
tMs job done. Since Uie Têt offansive, gen- 
eral disillusionment appears to have deep- 
ened. The Students' AssociaUoniof Saigon 
last June submitted the following manifesto: 

After the Têt offensive, the major- 
ity of South Vietnamese people 
saw that Ihe country was about to 
undergo a historic change. After 
years of incessant fighting, the 
conflict cannot be solved by a 
military victory. On the contiary, 
Uie bombardements have, caused 
more and more damage, exhausted 
Uie energy of the people and the 
national potentials. Up till now 
the dcstmction continues due to 
foreign imperialism. The national 
dviUzation has become Uierefore 
desperate. Aware of the danger of 
total extermination and seen for 
themselves how the bombarde- 
ments have murdered the people, 
destroyed painstakingly erected 
constructions, the Representative 
Council of Saigon Students, before 
history, before the people, before 
Uie whole student community 
whose only aim is to serve the 
people, solemnly declares: It is 
now the moment to solve the 
Vietnamese conflict, to avoid the 
total extermination of Uie Viet- 
namese people... 

Within a few weeks, the official newspaper 
of the Student Association was closed and 
its editor sentenced by a military tribunal 
to five years at hard labor, where he joins 
the President of the General Association of 
Saigon Students and many of Uie other offi- 
ciers of the Assodation, as well as Triiong 
Dinh Dzu and innumerable oUiers. Accord- 
ing to the Saigon Daily News, there are 
100,000 persons in SouUi Vietnamese jails, 
suffering such conditions as Uiese: 

The Can Tho provincial jail 
(which) was built by Uie French 
for 500 prisoners is now used to 
keep over 2,000. Other prisons 
through the country are in a 
similar situation. Detainees have 
no room to sit. Legs of most 
prisoners have been swollen for 
having to stand on Uidr feet to 
sleep... 

Ttie Saigon Daily News was suspended 
by the Government on November 14, the 
tenUi newspaper closed in twenty days. 

The situation in the occupied areas is 
illsutrated in many smaU ways, for exam- 
ple, by the following passage in a letter 
from a Vietnamese giri to a friend in I.V.S.: 

Sad news from Mai: She had been 
arrested by the governmoit troops 
accused of bdng a VC spy. The 
police tortured her terribly, so she 
had been in the hospital for 2Vi 
months. Now she is better, but 
sUU very weak. They put her in 
the prison now, chiming she has 
relatives with the VC. She could 
not find her family yet bqcause 
Uie viUage got , bombed (with) 

13- Ibid. 
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napalm so her parents ran away. I 
am so sad. I have known her for 
15 years. She has been heartsick 
and quite innocent. Besides, she 
worked for Americans. Alas, no 
was in history can be dirtier than 
the one in Vietnam. 

It is also revealing that late in 1967, physical 
requirements for the Saigon army were 
lowered, making young men eligible who 
weigh at least 77 pounds. (14) Those of us 
who cannot truly comprehend what it mieans 
to drop more than two million tons of 
bombs on South Vietnam can perhaps res^ 
pond to'simple facts like these. 

But the most cynical aspect of current 
American military planning is indicated in 
the "extremely important gain" now an- 
ticipated by the allied military command: 

If the North Vietnamese do not 
try to build up their forces as a 
i;^t^ of: the;, bombing halt... at 
least'a division of American troops 
would be freed to cany out an 
operation long thought necessary 
by the military - the ferretingout 
of Vietcong leaders and cadres in 
Communist-dominated villages and 
hamlets around South Vietnam. 

Thus if the "Communists" show their sin- 
cerity by restricting their militaiy activities 
in the South, we will reciprocate by using 
our military forces to eradicate the political 
and administrative structure of the NLF, 
to deprive it of "a political way to take over 
South Vietnam." 

As General Abrams explained to his 
senior commanders, (15) "The North Viet- 
namese personnel and units are totally 
dependent... for their existence as well as 
their military operations... (on) the politi- 
cal, administrative and para-mllitary struc- 
ture..."; it is this indigenous South Viet- 
namese structure "on which his whole move- 
ment depends." "So, you should go out and' 
work against them and find them" - a propc - 
goal for the American army of occupation. 
It is claimed we are having some success. 
The US military command reports 
an improvement in the kill-ratio, and at- 
tributed it to "the pressure being maintain- 
ed by allied forces" which are seeking "to 
attack the entire North Vietnamese-Viet- 
cong system in South Vietnam." (16) 

The Times on November 23, quotes 
allied officials as pointing out that 'a 
decrease in the activity of regular enemy 
forces logically leads to an increase in 
allied activity against guerrillas," and 
paiticularly.t against "the Vietcong Infras- 
tructure,'" which Is where so much of it 
really starts." 

The Vietnamese resistance has reduced 
the range of likely outcomes In Vietnam 
to two: withdrawal of the American forces 
and a political solution, or the extinction 
of Vietnam as a cultural and historic entity. 
The choice between them lies in the hands 
of the American people, to a very consider- 
able extent. 

Americans who do not know how to 
influence present policy in favor of an end 
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to intervention and a political settlement, 
can turn for advice; sajr^toi/McGeorge 
Bimdy. In his ihuch-quoted''si^eecH^°t De- 
Pauw University on October 12, Mr. Bundy 
suggested that we terminate the bombing of 
the North and begin the withdrawal of 
troops. Thus he adopted the views that had 
been advanced previously only by "wild 
men in the wings," to use. his terminology 
in an article In Foreign Affairs in January 
1967. Why this sudden change? Not because 
"the countryside literally dies under the 
blows of the largest military machine ever 
unleashed against an area this sieze." Not 
because we have a solemn commitment to 
refrain from the use of force against those 
who are weak and helpless. Bundy regrets 
these aspects of the war, but he is not an 
irresponsible sentimentalist who would be 
swayed by such considerations. The primary 
reason for his reversal, he explains, is that 
- the cost of the war to us is "plainly unac- 
ceptable"; "its penalties upon us all are - 
much too great." A major cost is "the 
increasing bitterness and polarization of 
our people," the failure of our own politi- 
cal system" discussed by Ithiel Pool. 
Furthermore, Bundy continues: "There is 
a special pain in the growing aliénation of 
a genaration which is the best we have had. 
So we must not go on as we are going." 

What Bundy is saying, in effect, is that 
the strategy of the resistance has been 
correct. The students who undertook to 
create a program of resistance at the elite 
universities assumed American policy- 
makers to be so cynical that only conside- 
rations of cost would lead them to retreat 
from aggression. And the only serious 
"cost" that can be imposed by these young 
men and women is the threat that the 
managers of the society of tomorrow, the 
Yale graduating class, for example, will 
separate themselves from "the system," 
choosing jail rather than military service 
and questioning the legitimacy of our 
institutions in other ways. The important 
decisions are in fact made by the Mc- 
George Bundys of the worid, and they are 
telling us, loud and clear, ^ that, they will 
retrat from aggression dn^'^'^'when the 
cost to them is "pbinly unacceptable." 
Those who wish to bring an end to war and 
repression will listen to this message, and 
act accordingly. 

Much as the same is true in the second 
superpower. In the grim atmosphere of the 

Soviet Union, resistance can barely be 
contemplated. All the more, then, must we 
honor those who do make their voices 
heard: Pavel Litvinov, Mrs. Larisa Da- 
niel, and the others of the "Moscow Five,"' 
or ex-general Pyotr Grigorenko who has 
publicly denounced the "totalitarianism 
that hides behind the mask of so-called 
Soviet democracy" and called upon his 
fellow-citizens to fight "the damned ma- 
.. chine," and who has had the courage to 
stand up and say that "Freedom will come! 
Democracy will come! " 

It is also true that rcsisters on all sides 
stand in a relation of mutual support. Those 
who resist the war here are fighting the 
osame battle as Larisa Daniel and Pyotr 
Grigorenko. And they arc fighting a common 
enemy: .the militarists and managers ok 
repression on both sides of the iron curtain. 
For us, this resistance must take- many- 
forms. It must be directed agabtst the 
Department of "Defense," the organiza- 
tion that Kanneth Boulding has called the 
"second largest centrally planned economy 
in the world" (17) - an organization that 
has spent more than a trillion dollars 
sbice World War II "to minimize violence 
and instability in foreign countries." It 
must be directed against the ABM and all 
other means of intensifying the arms race 
and increasing international tension; against 
NATO, which serves primarily as an 
excuse for the Soviet Union to subjugate' 
more effectively its East European coionus 
and its own people. It must search for' waj^ 
to direct our national enerdes<-ayray.i?frdinj 



destruction and waste and -toward socially 
useful production and constructive social 
change. 

As rational person must be appalled at 
the waste of resources by the great powers, 
as well as by the shameful inequity of dis- 
tribution. Revulsion against this scandal 
is espressed in a general way on both sides 
of the iron curtain, for example, by Acade- 
mician Andrei Sakharov in his essay 
"Thoughts on Progress Peaceful Coexis- 
tence and Intellectual Freedom", (18) with 
its call fo^ "changes in the psychology" 
of the American and Russian people so that 
"they will voluntarily and generously sup- 
port their government and woridwide ef- 
forts ot change the economy, technology and 
level of living of billions of people... for 
the sake of preserving civilization and 
mankind on our planet." Or by the Ame- 
rican economist, John Pincus, who 
writes: (19) 



One-third of the world lives in 
comfort and two-thirds in misery. 
Yet no day spares us the edifica- 
tion of lectures by the prosperous 
North on the South's grievous 
North . on the South's grievous ' 
economic sins. It is all inescapably 
reminiscent of economists' nine- 
teenth century diatribes against 
the idle and spendthrift poor in 
the emerging industrial states of 
that era. Unfortunately this cen- 
tury has not yet found on the 
international scene its Labour Par- 
ty or its Bismarck to offer from 
left to right the politically effec- 
ive retort to such sefl-serving 
homilies. 




The problem of devising a "politically 
effective retort" is formidable. Govern- 
ment-induced production appears to be an 
important component in preserving the 
health of the economy (if one can use such 
a term as "health" when speaking of the 
arms race and the infantile competitiôn to 
land a man on the moon). Taxpayers can be 
deluded into supporting the Roman Circus 
of the space race, or into believing that 
they must be armed to the teeth to keep 
the Viet Cong from swimming over the 
steal their television sets. It is different 
matter for people to surrender much of what 
they earn to rebuild the citiës or to contri- . 
bute to development in the third world. Fur- 
thermore, the latter effort is unlikely to 
benefit heavy industry or aerospace. The 
first problem is ultimately one of per- 
suasion and eudcation, perhaps. The second 
is', probably one of resistance. If a large 
number of technologists were, let us say, 
ro refuse to do secret research or to lend 
their talents to waste and destruction, this 
refusal would probably become an "illegal 
conspiracy," as it began to threaten deeply- 
entrenched interests. Repression can also 
be expected if other forms of social orp- 
nizatioii - say, urban cooperatives - or 
another, more constructive use of technolo- 
gy were to reach significant proportions. 
For these and many other reasons, it is 
necessary to ..ntinue in whatever way the 
times permit to construct a movement - 
ultimately, one hopes, a mass movement - 
that will be committed to radical social 
change and to'resistanceiagainst all forms- 
of oppression, destrùctioh.-and waste. 



may not be a fantasy. Close to home, I am 
encouraged by the many hundreds of stu- 
dents at MIT who have committed them- 
selves to active participation in a sanctua- 
ry for an.AWOL soldier - particularly 
when I recall that three years ago MIT - 
students were equally committed to break- 
ing up public meetings against the war.'and 
that a teach-in Wfs considered successful if 
it attracted 100 cuHous'onlboken.' Similar- 
ly, the growth of a national movement of re- 
sistance has surpassed in scale the ex- 
pectations of most observers. In national 
terms, these may still be marginal phe- 
nomena, but they are not without significan- 
ce, and they suggest that a long-term 
commitment may yield important results. 
Surely the change in mood in the universi- 
ties during the past few years is remark- 
able. The "system" looks overwhelmingly 
powerful when one watches Mayor Daley's 
police or thé B-52's, but it has its weak- 
. nesses, and one such weakness is its "per- 
sonnel." The same technical intelligentsia 
that some see as the potential elite of the 
post-industrial society might help to con- 
centrate social energies in very different 
places, if they can overcome the elitism 
and arrogance and factionalism that have 
been the curse, of the Left. The, Black 
Panthers have adopted Huey Newton's ren- 
dering of a Maoist slogan: "the spirit of 
the people is greater tte 
the people is greater than the Man's tech- 
nology." Those who create and control 
"the Man's technology" might play a role 
in giving some substance to his hope. 

The universities are one natural center 
for the development of a movement of this 
sort. Honest inquu^ is inherently "sub- 
versive," in any field. The physicist work- 
ing at the borders of current knowledge 
will attempt to challenge assumptions that; 
retard understanding, just as a creative 
musician will not try to compose Beet- 
hoven's tenth symphony but will explore 
and perhaps challenge fundamental aesthet- 
ic standards. And the same would be true 
of serious social btquhy, if it existed on 
any signifigant scale in the universities. 
In fact, it may be that a movement for 
resistance and social change might contri- 
bute to the evolution of a tradition of 
schobrship that is more humane and more 
objective, that will free itself from a 
commitment to social management in the 
interest of privileged .eUtes and. will explore 
and try to arUculate'lthe^^ds' of those 
whose voices are stilled by ideological con- 
trols, by weakness and ignorance, by social 
fragmentation, or simply by repressive 
force. It is in such ways as these that 
the intellectual community can most effect- 
ively resist the "specific growing dangers 
to its Integrity" of which O'Brien so right- 
ly warns. , . 
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CINE MATRIX & Film Dialogue 



Present 

Hearts, Flowers and all that Jazz 

A Festival 

Jan. 28 - Feb. 1 Leacock 7 pm& 9:15 pm 

Series tickets $2.50. On sale at Union Box Office 
Single admission $ 1 .00 at door. 

TùGSi^y an1^28 odmirers of Hollywood's suntanned CHris f0m bpl ' 



THE HEAT OF THE Nlj 

- Norman Jewison 
Wed. Jan. 29 for the Mao Maos 

^THE RUSSIANS ARE 

COMING". -J^w'^on again,. Jewison again 



Fri. Jan. 31 



Sat. Feb. 1 



For Dr, Kildare fans, Julie Chrislie lechers and 
those in Eng, 349 

"PETUÙÀ" - Richard Lester 

For the discriminating introvert and those in Eng. 338 

"PERSONA" - Ingmar Bergman 

And finally, for all you Godard fans 

CO SHOOT YOUR OWN/ 



The McGill Debating Union 

presents in association with the 
Black StudentsV Association of SGWU 

James Turner 



Black Man in a White Defined Society 

as the first lectyniiir 
INFORMAL BLACK STUDIE^ PROGRAM 

L-13 Friday, Jan. 24 1P.M. 



1» 



The Tlmie game 




The gamo is life. 
The rules arc Ernie's. 

"A feature 

of the first rnnlt.' 

■oit. Iti-t C.'-' 



JjChi*- BuffOu(|h% Jf<() Lron.ifil Cuht t» 



OirrLliOn Jiid «crn.ino Dun Owrn 



Cnema 



GUY 



{HOWTIMB: 1M5. I:S0. 
3 JO, 3:43, 7:40, 9:40 
lATUBDAY MIDNKan SHOW: 11:13 

Guyi Maisonneuve Tel. 931-2912 
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Appearing at Place du Soul 

TONIGHT 

The fabulous HOT TAMALES from Boston 

and the 

fantastic SHOW STOPPERS from New York City 

Now playing of Montreol's soul temple ' 
for young soul groovers 

Socking those swinging soul .sounds to you every evening 
from 7 p.m. to midnight and 2 • 7 p.m. at the Soul Sunday 
matinees. Admissiom 99< weekdays $1.50 week-ends. 

DANCE TO YOUR HEART'S CONTENT 

For more information call 842-2405 

PLACE DU SOUL 

1650 Berri St. (at the Berri-Demontigny Metro) 



Unlike other classics" West Side Story' 
grows younger! 



14 YEARS 




IHOWTIMIt 13.30 .S.IS .«4S -XSS 



:®:ODEON AXWA.TEXI] 



ALKXI.S NIHON PI^ZA 



935-4246 



MHIO lEVEl STE-CATHEIIHE AT ATWATEI INSIDE PAIXiNG 
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Sex and self-awareness 



Festival '69 



your 
mind 



Piace de Soul 

1650 B«rri St. 
(at the BerriDenoitiiiK Metro) 

Special Official 

OPEN HOUSE SOUL 
DANCE PARTY 




with 

"Soul Brother No. 2" 
"Uttle Brother" 

(tha brother of James3rown) 

■ 

THE SHOW STOPPERS 

ot the Place du Soul 
Montreal's Soul Temple for 
Young soul groovers 

Mon. Jan. 27 
7 pm to midnight 

Masters of Ceremonies will 
be: Dean Hagopian of CFOXt 
Robert Arcand of CJMSs Nor- 
ma Frechette of CJMS and 
their special invited guestsi 
Tony Romon, CFCF Like 
Young Dancers, Trevor Payne 
and the Triangle, Luci Lite 
Show, Johnny Farogo, The 
Persuader, Leroy Preston and 
the In-Crowd and many 
others. 

ADIVIISSION FREE- 
OPEN HOUSE 

Remember it's free for one 
night only • Monday, Jon. 27. 

So bring 100 friends - For more 
information call S42-240S 




VFçesUval 69" can be a rather 
vicious spectator sport These 
are not the type of plays you can 
watch dispassionately from the 
dark safety of the audience. This, 
is not the type of drama you 
canhidefrom. 



The spectator himself is the 
one who is "on" during these 
presentations. He is constantly 
forced' to look at himself, to 
question his reactions. And he k 
not allowed to turn away. There 
simply is no manoeuvering space 
for the genteel cop-out In one of 
the prime paradoxes of modem 
theater, the actors are on the 
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comes to the 
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ZIG ZAG Male 
Boutique 

2055 BISHOP 

20% off all suits, coats and shirts on presentation 
of student I.D. card. 

Also see our wide selection . of scarves, 
ties and accessories. 



outside looking in. And wondering 
at what they find there. 

Perhaps the most obvious 
example of this is McClurc's The 
Beard. Ostensibly it concerns a 
surrealistic malce. But what is 
at stake are the essentials of 
humanity itself. "Before you can 
piy any secrets out of me, you 
must first find the real me. 
Which one will you pursue?" 
This is the constant question of 
the girl repeated over and over 
until the audience itself is forced 
to grope for the answer. Every- 
thing is reduced to basics. "Fudc 
youl" .becomes the summation 
of the intellect' and the touching 
of a cock seems to be the farthest 
extension of man's universe. 

In such a sit^tion, the question 
of who is the real me becomes 
paramount. The characters on 
stage are incapable of supplying' 
the answer. They are trapped 
hi a circumscribed world which 
demands simple physical gratifi- 
cation. They can see no further 
than that They can only ask. The 
giii's question remahis unanswer-' 
edonstage. 

This throws the bunden onto the 
spectator. He feels the man's 
frustration with the ghrl who will 
not sit on his lap and lick his 
boots. And he feels the absurd 
need to answer the question and 
the frightening' realization that he 
can not He is also forced to 
scrutbiize his every reaction. 
The dialogue on stage becomes 
monotonously repetitious. You can 
almost talk along with the actors. 
Yet you are forced to turn far- 
ther biward to fhid out why it 
isalsosodisturbbig. 



The man says that they are 
both divhie. Are they hi heaven? 
In hell? Or more likely shnply 
basic man without his superfici^ 
mask? Both the language and cha- 
racters are sbnpUstic but the 
spectatorjjfeeb^ an ' odd - kinship 
with them.^What is worse; he can 
ahnost undentand them. 

In the end, they fuid satisfac- 
tion hi purely physical sex. At 
the pobit of orgasm, the girl 
forgets her origbial question and 
accedes to the man's point of 
view that there is nothing beyond 
the experience of lust. That is 
the totality of existence. 

But the audience is left unsa- 
tisfied. Perhaps the aftermath 
of this play is tlie most valuable 
point Havhig seen it, you can't 
turn away or forget. The most 
basic questions concemhig man's 
existence have been raised and 
you are compelled to attempt 
to answer them. Is "fuck" sy- 
nonomous with "humanity"? And 
if not, what can you substitute? 
Who, hi fact, are you? Havhig 
seen the play, this question seems 
to be of much more crucial im- 
portance than before. And there- 
hi lies the power of the drama. 

Sankey's The Golden Screw 
attacks its audience hi a different 
manner. This piece chronicles the 
rise of a young recordbig star 
and his eventual disillusionment. 
It is handled hi a rather unique 
fashion. You never see the "star" 
on stage. Rather you see a series 
of vignettes concemhig the 
members o'f his scene - those 
who have influenced hbn or shit 
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on him. At the end of each scene, 
he sings a song inspired by the 
preceding action on stage. 

Throughout most of the per- 
formance, you are allowed to 
watch a normal play complete 
with the smug satisfaction of a 
detached distance between you 
and the action. Only at the end 
docs the audience discover that 
it is not the characters on stage 
who arc being indicted but those 
who are watchuig the characters. . 
This reaUzation produces a pal- 
pable silence and then nervous 
applause. Some spectators may 
feel they have been had; others 
are genuhiely bothered. It is 
the universal . experience of the 
hmocent who suddenly fmds he 
is as guilty as everyone else. 
And that is the khid of guilt which 
doesn't go away. . 

The other, two phys of the fes- 
tival/The Man Who Said Yes, The 
IVIan Who Said No, by Bertold 
Brecht, and Toumeur's Reveng- 
ers Tragedy, chronicle man's 
plight using the mediums. of the 
Japanese Noh theater and mhne. 
Tliey , prom bg ^^to j be as vital as 
the othfiTBBlmiâi premiered on 
Wednesday. 

Although there are better 
plays of this genre, these are good 
examples of what modem theater 
is attemptuig to do. They are 
generally well acted and will be 
appearing through Sahirday. The 
Golden Screw and The Beard ap- 
pear hi the Union Theater at 7:00 
pm and 8:30 pm respectively. 
Tbe Maa Who Said Yes. The 
Man Who Said No and Tbe Re- 
vengers Tragedy are hi Moyse 
Hall starting at 8:30 pm. Tickets 
are avilable in the Union and at 
the door hi Moyse Hall. 

If possible, see them. 
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Quebec Carnival 

We ttill hov* (rain 
Moli to Quabac City 
for Carninili both wtekendt. 

WHY NOT JOIN US 
10.50 RHURN 

AUG, INCLUDING HOm 
UJO UP. 

for dtloilt, tonlati 
Inter Cil) Tr«»rl Aicncv 
IISÔ Dorchoirr Blid.' 
S«6.SI72 



Box OKice 
Leacock Foyer 





LIVSES 



Performances: 

Jan. 23, 24, 25 

8:30 p.m. Tickets: 1.50 
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WENT A 

for Long or Short Periods 
681-4165 277-83.19 



As we are all aware 
a Ph. D. does not a teachermake. . . 
Associated Tutorial Services 

offers individual tuition in all subjects by qualified teachers. 
LCALL^44-2912, ^i^ ; , 



arts and science undergraduate society 



executive applications 

Applications are hereby called for ÂSUSlrepresentatives on the follow! 
committees of the Faculty of Arts & Science : 

- Committee .on Promotion & Standings - 4 representatives 

The Committee meets to formulate general policy guidelines pertaining to standards of 
promotion, advancement, etc. ' . ' ' 

Curriculum Review Commission - 4 representatives 

The Commission is mandated to consider changes in curriculum, programmes, etc. related 
to the introduction of, one generation . of ,5>year pre>university-to-univènity students in ' > 
the fall of 1969 and the transition to a three*year B-A/B.Sc. programme in' 1971. . 

DEADLINE FOR SUBMISSION OF APPLICATION FORMS 
(AVAILABLE AT THE UNIVERSITY CENTRE SWITCHBOARD) IS . 
4PM -WEDNESDAY, JAN. 29 

PaulWqng : ■ 

Chairman Executive Applications Board 



Does Psych 200 
have a future? 




by David Turoff 

, The second of the Association 
of Psychology Students' semi- 
nars, entitled "The future, of 
Psychology 200", might well 
have been called "The Failure 
of F^ychology 200", as it was 
originally mis-labelled. 

Before an audience of about 
100 yesterday, Professors Stem, 
Melâck, and Kingsbury, of Mc- 
Gill, and * Professor Stanley 
Munoz of Sir George, spolte, 
ostensibly at least, to the topic 
of the future of the introductory 
psychologycourse. 

Professors Kingsbury and 
Munoz were actually present 
more as reference sources than 
anything else, each relating his 
own experience with introductory 
psychology courses at the Uni- 
versity of Western Michigan and 
at Sir George Williams Universi- 
ty, respectively. 

At both tliese institutions the 
introductory psychology courses 
are similar to those at McGill 
in that they must process an 
extremely large number of stu- 
dents with a vast amount of sub- 
ject natter. 

Th^. ^tem described by 
Professor Kingsbury broke down; 
into groups of fifty, a total 'of 
about 1000 studoits. The groups 
were then further divided into 
discussion groups of four stu- 
dents each, each such group 
subject to occasional electronic 
monitoring by the instructor. A 
pass/fail grading system ^ is 
used. 

Professor Munoz described 
a system initiated last term at 



Shr George in which no student 
fails, provided that he at least 
attempts all tests and- assign- 
ments. According to Professor 
Munoz, this system has not 
produced an abnormally large 
amount of poor work on the 
part of the students. 

Professors Melzack and Stem 
at that pohit outlined what they 
considered to be the most valua- 
ble changes they could make hi 
the present course: televised 
lectures with taped segments. 
The current method involves 
videotaping a live lecture, and 
then replaying it for other sec- 
tions. 

Another improveinent men- 
tioned by Melzack was the hi- 
stitution of small discussion 
conferences on an experimental 
basis. 

The complaints of psycho- 
logy students^îtlutl^^the infaro- 
ductoiy course" 'was . narrow, 
used'bnly one text, and present- 
ed only one viewpoint were an- 
swered by Melzack who assured 
the audience that the single text, 
by Professor Hebb of McGi'U, 
would be supplemented by mim- 
eographed readings. 

Melzack . abo said, . however, 
that although Freud, Jung and 
Alder may be covered in the 
psychology course, they repre- 
sent the .history of psychology, - 
and will be' superseèded by ex- 
perimental, or bdiavioral,' p^- 
chology, sudi . as is treated . by 
Professor Hebb's text.-" - 

Moderator lUck Levy termed 
the discussion "part of a general 
re-thlnking of the psychology pro- 
gram at McGiU." 



The pleasure of the company of all Daily desk editors 
is requested at a meeting today in the Daily offices at 

1pm. COME. 



what S what 

FILM WORKSHOP ■ 

. AU members of the Film Workshop are asked to fmish shooting 
and editing their current fihns. The meethig will be held the Orst 
week hi February. For editors call 845-3331 

JAMESTURNER 

James Turner, author and political sociologist, will speak at 1 
pm today in Leacock 13 on "Black Man in a White Defined Society." 
The lecture b the flnt in an informal series co^ponsored by the 
Black Students Association of SGWU and the Debating Union. ^ 

ENGINEERING BLOOD 

Engineers will hold their annual Blood Drive next Tuesday, 
January 28, in conjunction with Engineering Week. The cUhlc will be 
open from,9:30 am to 6 pm in the,McConnell Engineering Building. 
Itefréhmélits and door prizes available: Objective is'7 

GREGORY TO SPEAK 



I^ck Gregory, American I>residentiaî^uMidâ^%medIiui and 
civil rights worker, will speak Monday night hi the Union Balhoom. 
The event is sponsored by the'Debating Union. 

BLOOD DRIVE '69 . - 

Applications are now being accepted for the following executive 
positions on Blood Drive '69: 

Vice Chairman (clinic) 
2 Vice Chabmen (public relations) 
external & internal 
. Executive Secretary 
Treasurer 

Forms are available at the Students' Society Office.and must be 
lu^ded t^t^e . Union Switchboi 
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lion SwitchboaniJ)y..today>Friday January!24th.- 
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First at Simpsons in Montreal 

/ 




By. Westland — Wfstorn cut and exlrg ciurabic lo iki. jkolc, R 

and LIVE in! Pre-shfunk, nylon reinforced. Yours Tirst ol M 

SIMPSONS SHOP FÔR YOUNG MEN - along wilh turtle neck g 

iweoters, duffle coati and other go-withi'. Denim navy only. H 

Slies 28 to 38. 7.98 pr. H 

Mai! and Phone Orders Filled - 842-3241 

Simpsons Shop For Young Men, Scconci Floor, Downtown 
Also at Fairview and Anjou 
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McGill^^^hniri^es^^^ 14fh triumph 

Red hoopmen face Laval tonight 



by Ira Turetsky 

The finest athletic team at this 
University will display its var- 
ious, and sundry talents once 
again. The Redmen basketball 
team, a group once synonymous 
with mediocrity, will host the La- 
val University Rouge et Or in a 
combination OQAA-Coupe de 
Québeçjame. 

The* Redmen are fresh from 
their most impressive triumph 
of the season, a 108-95 romp over 
the previously unbeaten Fort Kent 
State Bengals. The win over the 
Yankee squad gave the team their 
sixth straight victory, and it upped 
its record to 13-2. Last year's 
edition of the Redmen managed 
to win 13. games in.'.ttë^enf'" 
season, and hoone cah'iemeni- ' 
ber the last time that a McGiU 
basketball team won she games 
inarow. • 

COUPE DE QUEBEC RACE 

As a result of their heroics, 
Coach Mooney's charges find 

themselves in first place in the 



Coupe de Quebec with a &0 
record. Unfortunately, they con- 
trived to lose a game to Carleton, 
and they are presently in second 
place in - . the more important 
OQAA. . . . 

Tonight, the team will seek' to 
become the winningest basket- 
ball entry since 1961-62. La- 
val does not figure to prevent 
this. Last November, the teams 
met. At that time; the Redmen 
had been practicing for only^ ^ 
weeks, and they were withouf tli? 
services of Steve FraW, the 
team's second leading rebounder 
and third leading scorer. In spite 
of these .handicaps, and a rather , 
lethargic performance, the Red 
nidi<White came up with a 93-66 



NASKO HOT 

Thirteen games later, the 
Redmen' are_ a much improved 
team. They are averaging a cool 
905 points per game compared to 
the opposition's 69. The leading 
scorer is, of coiirse Nasko Golo- 
nieev. Golomeev's average con- 



tinues to climb. It stands at 31.8, 
but in his last eight outings, the 
giant center has been clicking for 
a 39 point average. More impo^ 
tantly, he has been coming up with 
big games agahist tough opposi- 
tion, with 49 against Fort Kent 
and 39 against Loyola. 

The McGill University single 
game scoring record of 52 points 
appears to be within easy range 
for Golomeey. However, he has 

frSînrl'^his'^tâmrfro^^^ 
Brodeur, a great Isco^^in his 
own right, is averaging'^22 points 
per game, while doing a good job 
rebounding and bringing the ball 
up the court. Steve F^d owns a 
14.6 average.'lE^e Sam Wlmis- 
ner and Dàwe^'Lieiteon have com- 
bined for 17 pobits. 

In tonight's contest, the' team 
might well improve upon some of 
its scoriiig^3 statistics. This will 
depend mffîly on the type of ball 
that Coach Mooney choose to play. 
It is very likely that Mooney will 
try to get a good look at his 




Qo for cloison Golden. 
Hie beautifol ale inifh soiiL 



reserves. These players are not 
up to the quality of 'the starting 
five, but they are all that there 
is, and they need work. At times 
they have lôoked competent, but at. 
times they would have trouble - 
holdhig off a strong nursery 
school contingent. With more 
playbig tune, both as a unit and 
with members of the first string, 
the substitutes should become 



capable, if notvdazzling, replace- 
ments when they are called upon. 

Tonight's game should help the 
team iron out some weaknesses 
as they prepare for theh- rematch 
with Carleton next week. The 
game will beghi at 8 pm, in the 
gym, and it will follow an hnpor- 
tant CIBL contest between front- 
running Loyola and . the second 
place Indians. 



< I}. 




BOUNCING BENGAL: Keith Crouth (21) of Fort Kent 
Bengals leaps for basketball while Dave Leibson (22) 
stands guard. Redmen took contest 108-95 for their 
thirteenth win against only two defeats. 



Women's Athletics 



SKI DAYS 

Transportation: Lessont Towsi Meah 8tOO a.m. • 7i00 p.m. 
$4.00 Jan. 30th - Register by 25lhi Feb. 5th and 11th - 
Register 10 days ahead. Call now I Places are limitsd I 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

Attend this week I Your last opportunity to register I Skiing: 
Skating: Keep Fit: Badminton: Aquatics: Golf: etc. Vacancies 
in most courses. 

INTRAMURAL COMPETITIONS 

Ski Meet - Feb. 4th-Entries to be submitted by 4:30 p.m. 
Jan. 28th. Gymnastics Meet - Feb. 5th: Enter by noon of Jan. 
31st. Fencing Championships • Feb. 6th: Entries accepted 
up to meettime. 

For further information call Women's Atliletits 
OHite 555 SIterbrookeSf.W., 392.4547 




MONTREAL'S NEWEST & MOST 
^ . AUTHENTIC PUB DESIGNED IN 
AN OLD ENGLISH SEHING 



ENJOY 
• SILENT MOVIES 

• DART BOARD 
AND 

. «SING-A-LONG 

NIGHTLY 
WITH DENNV MOHNS 

Iano 




1201 doMAISONNEUVEBLVD. 
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iKyt Ottawa Cee'Gees Sunday 

Fifth pia€e Hedmen skate against Laval 



by Ian Urquhart 

For the sake of efficiency ,lhe • 
Athletic department will not 
recruit numerous football, hock- 
ey and basketball special 
ists'ih the future, according to 
Redmen puck coach Brian Gil- 
mour. Instead, he and football- 
basketball coach Tom Mooncy 
will work together to collect 
a small core of athletes for 
all seasons. -, 

As proof that the plan is 
feasible, Gilmour will field 
four (4)" football players at the 
Winter Stadium tonight in an 
OQAA match against third 
place Laval. In addition to 
guard Cliff Moore, quarter- 
back Sk^py Kemer and de- 
fensive-halfback Ken Ross, 
flanker Pater Bender will don 
skates for the fh^t time as a 
j^^^edman. 

:^|P||PpAll this gridvon muscle is 
' - needed to cope with the big 
Frenchmen. Although the Rou- 
ge and Or are now hi third 
place, they have lost only once, 
and that was in the dying sec- 
onds to the Carabins at Mont- 
real last week. They. whipped 
the Redmen twice: before 
Christmas, 7-4 and 4-2. - 

Sunday, the fifth place Red- 
men have a relatively easier 
assignment when they make 
their fourth and final trip to 
the capital city to meet the 
cellarKlwelling Ottawa Gee- 
Gees in a game rescheduled . 
from last week because of a 
mix-up hi the time and place. 

Laval lists six players over 
190 pounds and uses this size 
to. ^«at advantage' in shnply 
grinding down weaker teams. 
Typical of their persontwl is 
' team scoring leader Jean 



Rioux, wiio stands 6-3 and 
weighs 205. In addition to. 
leadhig his team in sxoringin 
League games with 13 pohits, 
the big centre leads- the East- 
em Division in penalties with' 
31 minutes ui sbc games, 22 of 
them coming in the 4-2 victory 
over the Redmen. 

ROUGE ET 
OR SLUMP - 

But the Rouge et Or are not 
without problems. Apparently 
hardrock defenceman Alain 
Bergeron, who racked up 80 
penalty minuta in 14 games in 
the OQAA last season, has 
quit the team. And centite Guy 
Morel and wbiger Normand Co- 
te, who finished eighth and 
ninth respectively in the OQAA 
scoring race last year, cannot 
crack the top ten in the Elast 
this year. Morel especially 
is slumpmg with only nfaie 
points; ;he/1iad^^in.^ the two 
previous sëiâsons comlilned. 

Furthermore, Laval is now 
involved in a saamble for the 
top position with Montreal and 
Carleton, whereas previous 
to last week's defeat, they 
seemed a cinch to walk away 
with the pennant - 
• Ottawa, on the other hand, 
seemed desthied to go through 
' tlK fifteen game season without 
wimUhg a game when they 
unexpectedly trounced the 
^fast-falling Gaels of Queen's, 
^S^2,l!lasi^ Sunday. The Gee- 
>î||Gees have few players of even 
'junior 'B' calibre, but they 
play a disorganized game that 
can confuse an overconfident 
team. And the match with the 
Redmen will be in the I^to 
Bam, an . unfriendly rinic to 
visit McGill overcame Ottawa 



last December, 7-3, hi that 
rink, however. 

Gibnour will play Bender at 
left-wing for , the weekend 
games, but it is unlikely the 
fleet flanker will see much ac- 
tion. He was playing intra- 
mural hockey and will need 
time to acclimatize to inter- 
collegiate play. Likewise for 
Moore, who was coaching the 
RVCteam. 

MOLSON STADIUM 
TALENT 

With the influx of talent 
'from Molson Stadium, plus the 
promotion of reluctant winger 
George Bell from the Indians, 
Gibnour now has the luxury of 
deciding whom not to dress. 
Terry Harron, the little centre 
who has not scored since the 
opening game against Sir 
George, . and the insouciant 
Graeme T^iuiUJwillprôtë^^ 
watch frinnTUîe^tands^along 
with still-bijured Geoi^e Ha- 
milton. 

Even if the Redmen lose to 
Laval, as expected, a win over 
the Gee-Gees can move them 
into a tie for fourth with 
Queen's. The Gaels, with sbc 
pohits to the Redmen's four, 
host the Garabhis and the Rou- 
ge et Or tliis~ weekend, and 
a whi over either is extremely 
unlikely. If anyone is gohig to 
pull an upset this weekend it 
will be Gihnour's team, which 
is has been lifted by a good, 
albeit^lksiiig, effort against 
Carlétm^Sunday, and theh: 
fhst win in six vrceks over 
Sherbrooke Tuesday. 

A win over* the Rouge et Or 
.would even the Redmen's Cou- 
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roOMT«N'5PfNt^l>irt(«r..r.5r.iMeConn«ll 
Enaine«rin«.^NevJf2i;Rtwafd..C*ll Mm'XH- 
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c.ts-<e wseouNcous 



JAMS JOPUN, "Cheap ThrillV and "Suoer 
Se»ion" only $3.33 in tuMr Columbia ule. 
Utncr artiitt includins Uvlan. Donovan. Lau- 
ra Nyro. Blood Sweat & Teart. Simon & 
Garfunkel. and many more... only $389 at 
Ptianlatmanofla. 3472 Park (nea r Milton). 

OROAN. worth tlx hundrid naw. year old. 
ptrtcct condition. Reaton: ntcd $250 dWBtfaj 
ately. 8M«6II. ask lor 710 or («ayt-^M^ 

«aR«. 



ANYONE KNOWINQ Iht whertaliouls ol 
Marcus R. Kunian B.A.1 who mytttriously 
dtsaoKjrtd Acnl I. 1968. phon* J.E.H. 
collect. aH-393-7ICia 

EUS DIOOO DinVE - Tuesday, Jan. 28. 9:» 
am - S om. McConnetl EnslneerlnR (common 
room) - relfMhmtnts, door-oritet. drooltt. 
^IM and En«>:ie«rlni Princtsstt.> ' 



WANTED TO TORONTO: .Would lilt* to 
lean* .Friday tve or Saturday morn. Will 
share tmnses. Call John. (435837 , ^' 

TUTOMNO 



nNMNO Chainlstrv. Physics, olhar subjKts 
ditlicvlt. Tutorini aid availablf only ont' dol- 
lar per session. Aoollcationt^Oaiinon Hall. 

UnionRm.4n.i ■ ^fCudsKeititiaMt^- 



UfKayjMAlI ' (S7"» 21 : Vs.- and fourth 
JMyear-Jilttdentfdaslresilarnala comoanlon to 
SINGU CONtlNENTAU BED. Good eondi. ^^•ï!?^'?!!î*Ato'»J!!^%t.«l€r^^^ to: McOill 



tion. $20.842-6575. Keep trying. 



HOUSING 



Daily c/oAd«trtltlngOtHc« Bo« I. 

THE nVIHQ CtUB will be soonsorlns a 
skydivini court* toon. II you are interested. 
«iRn uo rMw at lh« Union tMjilelin l»ard. 



MODERN FURNISHED I •> to sublet ?36»^<Jia to contact M. R. Kunl>n. BA I. Call 
lorna Crescent. 843-8347 alter 6. - collect 202-351-1000. 



WANTEOl HIP MAU^.IO -Slwe^' '^ MOC SKI TRIP to Mont Echo Sunday Jan. 

^J:i«^^a0^^^^A^m, 26^T.ck... a. Un.on $5 50 .nc.»de, bus. tow 



COLONIALE (3496A) corner Sherbrooke.' 10 
min. walk to McGill. 5 rooms (lurnished) 
newly decorated (larse back yard). Immediate 
Occuoancv. 274-5329. 

LARGE ROOM TO RENT: With daik and 
private b.Throom. Very quiet. Pool. Easy 
IransDOrtalion to downtown. Call Mrs. J. 
Eves. 435-7592. 

GIRL TO SHARE luiury 15lh floor aojrt- 
ment in downtown. Tive mmulei to McGill 
i College.843«B6. 

. HIP ROOMMATE (MAU) wanted to share 

DUROCHEIlXs<Ssï>l9iii;2>i rooms. 13500 
Call93^»»é|(S;4DÎr*^' 



i.0NEjË|8CAilloÉSÀSCCUPr - aioboard with 
^nôfM?err< ÇiilritM|Hittàrv ' and , with .colored 

1969 caVndar1înd«rheat|i.''Ce)>tKt;l)a)l ' ' 
vertislnaolf(c».'.'f k'' .■''''X- ' 



and lessoni. 

POSTORADUATE -STUDENTS! Beer bash 
on Frklay. Jan. 24. 9 om to I am. Union 
Collea Shop. Admission 50 cents. 

ROBERT CUILEY is hereby nummateo lor 
Prlncioal. Friends ol Culley Committee. 

CONFIDENTIAL: Remember that Rirl you' 
vo had your eye on all year? Why don't you 
nommale her lor Carnival Princess? Nom- 
ination torms con be picked up al Ihe Carnival 
ollice. Students' Union. 4th lioof It might. 
put her eye on you. 

SUNNY HARVEST FAN CLUB - Noon: 
■ A-270. Topic "Is rolling in hay an equivalent 
relation " Now members welcome... bring 

pitch. lorVs. 

JAZZ PIANIST AND DRUMMER (student) 
need ^ b>itt%SI&''l!^&f*»'>*^C*nA.W»4ia 



NEED HELP IN " CHEMISTRY7 Private 
.tutoring service In general chemijiry and 
.phirsicai. chemistry. Call S43-71S7 alter 6 

^ TYPINQ 

TYPING SERVICE. 481-2512. From 25 
cents per oaae. Fast, accurate. Theses, 
term papers, essays, stencils, letters, 
reoorts. manuscripts, notes. 



; m NEED . DF- WOmL cEIUdenl 

' and accuratt work atjrtrV.'mtonabla Valet- 
Call {274694 aUtr S:30 pm and on WMlwnds. 

EXPEmtNCCO^TVPIST wants work to do 
alhoina:flMiw7C7466S-,. . 

lYPINO-THESES'landittarin' paptfi^; Ruson- 
.bl.r.,e,.Pho«.84$^^gj^^. , 



WANTED 



RIDES 



BAU POINT PEN -Lammy 2000". 
McConnell Engineering BIdg. Call 738-6937. 



in 



CARS AVAILABLE- Toronto, western Can- 
ada. Maritimes and Florida. Ho charge, cur- 
rent license. Age 21 or over. Cal- . Montreal 
Orive-Anray Service Ltd.. 4018 St. CatheriiM 
St. W. Montreal 937-2816. Call anytime. 



A SECOND-HAND RADIO with FM. Phone: 
845-5968. evenings alter 8. 

CURVY MOOa -' Lakeshore Prolessional 
photograpltcr requires girl for "body-oaint. 
ing". advertising picture and other glamour 
work. Fee open to discussion with prints In- 
cluded. -Transoorlation provided. Call be- 
tvtten 9 and 6. Ask lor Mr. Downs. 697-2512. 

ACTRESS URGENTLY NEEDED by Mont- 
real's lastest'growing underground lilm 
organitation. Must have interest since there 
is no pay. Contact Uranus Pictures. Claude 
273-5002 or Sam 3244)430 evenings- '. 



PIANIST SEEKS STRINQ PUYERS lor_ 
Brahms Chamber Mu^ic Call Duncan 481^ 
7294. 



pe de Quebec record at 44, 
but this competition has prov-- 
en to be a token through which 
the coaches can persuadé their 
players to give 100 per cent 
in non-league games. The 
token has failed; the players 
do not give a damn about the 
Coupe. Aside from the forced 
nature of the competition, the 
cause for its failure, rests 
with the Loyola' athletic de- 
partment, which is co-ordinat- 
ing all Coupe de Quebec sta- 
tistics and scheduling, which 
means that such arrangements 
arc uncoK)rdinated hi the 
Loyola traditlon.^,^,' , 

No one knows' for.' so sure 
who is leading m the Coupe de 



Québec standings. A good guess 
is Loyola, with only a loss 
and a tie agahist provhicial 
opponents.'McGill is out of it. 

SLAP SHOTS: Accordhig to 
Dink Carroll's column hi the 
Gazette, IWcGill has been play- 
ing hitercollegiate hockey for 
88 years... Jean Dupéré leads 
the Redmen with seven goals, 
not nhie as previously , report- 
ed... Carleton hosts Montreal 
tomorrow in a crucial game 
for both teams... George Kemp 
and Peter Burgess of the 
Redmen are tied for tenth in 
scoring hi the East with ten 
pohits each; Kemp leads the 
team hi all games with fifteen 
pohits. 



Indian hoopsters hot; 
Make first place bid 



This evening, the -JV basket- 
ball, team will attempt to grab a 
share !of first place in the hiter- 
coUegjate league, when they face 
the Loyola Braves. Judging from 
theh: last performance, anythbig 
can happen. 

Tuesday night, despite negative 
crowd support, the Indians re- 
luctantly found themselves on 
the winnhig end of a 7&-75 score. 
The opposition was provided by 
the Junior Davis YMHA team, 
mfaius its forward Une. The game- 
was close from the opening tap, 
thus lulling this reporter hito a 
false sense of security. Only 
during the last 30. seconds did 
the two teams, and the referees, 
recognize the possibility of 
oveitime, and acted accordfaigly 
to prevent such a catastrophe. 
Everyone present was quite re- 
lieved. 

The JV team Is an oiigma. 
They can play abbcious and/or 
stelliar basketball often at dif- 



ferent ends of the court Tuesday, 
John Kbig Kong Derby scored 27 
points, grabbed is rebounds, and 
salvaged some degree of respect- 
ability for his cohorts. Baby Face 
Roseman added 15 points and 16 
rebounds, and looked la(^dabic- 
al every second. Irwin Abrahams, 
Bob Wylie and Flash Thompson 
each counted 10 points. 

When the Indians face Loyola 
tonight /they' must realize tliat 
husUe is an asset, not a liability. 
Otherwise they will qulddy find 
that the basketball court is not 
the best pbce to take a nap; you 
get stomped on too much. 

Coach John Rumble's boast that 
this years' rendition of the In- 
dians is superior to last year's 
will be piit to the test tonight. 
It would help greatly if the team 
had some encouragement from 
McGUl.students; empty bleachers 
don't do anyone much good. 

IVAN the TERRIBLE 



yilBfrnmhi 



REGULAR PRICES 

MEN'S SUITS 
PLAIN DRESSES 
UDIES SUITS 

$1,50 

PLAIN SKIRTS 
SWEATERS, SLACKS 



SHIRTS 
EACH 



3 -HOUR SHIRT 
UUNDERIN6 



McGILLIANS!! 

10% OFF 

.ON .ALL DIC^LEANING 

2044A' mETCAIFE ST; JUST SOUTH OF SHERBROOKE ST. 

WEEKLY: 7:30 am - é:30 pm - SATURDAY until 5 pm 
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FRIDAY, IlANUARY 24. 1969 ' 



Students' Society 

BY-ELECTION 

Vice-President - Internal 

W 1969. 



Quillficitloni: 

Prctident I.S.A. (Internjlional Sludent Atsociation. '68-'69) Mc- 
Gill Reprcitntativc al CSOiSJ. Convention in WIndur. Ont, 
"SB. Studtnts Coordinalor ol Graduatn' Sodely Hoipitality, 
Pragraim '6B-«9. Traiurcr McGill Frcncti Sodtty -67--68. 

Pro posits* 

. AS EXECUTIVE AND COUNCIL MEMBER 

Tht'. UnKrtnlty • (Studanti. ProlcMore. Admlnlitration) 
ihould contribute to tocicty by being critically active both on 
provincial and national itwn. 

Continue and inleniKy tlie co-op houtlnR project already under- 
taken by the Student Council. 
Eslabliihment of a legal aid service. 
Réévaluation ol bookstore and service. 
Parity on all departmental committees. 
Trimester system: third term optional to students. 
Representation by POPULATION on council. 
To eliminate ><orror ol eating In sloppy calateria: 

1) Increasethenumberolparttime employeft for clean up. 

2) Improve atmosphere by varying the menu and by serving 
international dishes. 

Arranne to transform cotlce lounge into a discothèque "^Ite 
t chansons" on spcdiic evenings. 

COMMmErmTHECANOIDATE 




JOSEPH S. BASSILI,BSc.3 




MICHAEL E. CHODOS, BCLl 



Background: 

President. Scarlet Key Society: Chairman. McOill Internation- 
al Detailing Touriument. 1968. 

Platferm 

Top priority on housing for studcntv to ensurt each student 
adequate lodgings al low cost: Improvement of residence condi- 
tions. 

- Positive action to alleviate sumirwr employmeni crisis: pres- 
sure lor trimester system. 

• Eipansion ol university centre lacilitles to meet needs olgrow- 
ingstudent population. 

- Revaluation ol caleteria and bookstore policies and quality: 
general streamlining ol Students' Society operating procedures. 

- Parity on Departmental Committees while ensuring that de- 
pbnmental student associations are representalivc ol.tlw stu- 
dents in each department. iajy^Jn.".' 

• Demand lor establishment ol new credit-carrying courses 
sotight by students; creation ol own supplementary courses 11 
necessary: course relorm and re-evaluation ol marking sys- 

i«mi.>i'./';-.'S';:i:--: 

• biabUshmanl pi legal aid service lor rent and lease disputes. 

• Altcntion to special needs ol smaller faculties: better commu- 
nications between Student Government and studehM. lo en- 
courage wide partiapation rather than quasi-professional 
"eiite'rule. 

COMMITTEEFORTHECAMNDATC 



HILARY WASS.BA 4 

Hibrv Wats feels that It is time lor a serious aooroach to 
the manliest oroblems of the Students' Societv. and solutions thai 
wilt benelit all McGill students. II is time lor a candidate with- 
out ties to any political Ixllon. 

Priorities! 

- Low-cost student housing must be available by ne>l lall. 

' - Demand a luarantee ol price and aualilv of caleteria food when 
contract is awarded, and enlorce guarantee. 

- Constitution must l>* amended. 

- Student ombudsman to handle sdkiIic grievances ol inrtivklual 
students, and strengt^n communication belwHn eiecutive 
andsludents. ,>S "^ 

- Re-allocate ollice and parking soace in University Centre lo 
make it a meeting ground lor all students. Ulilite all available 
soace (third lloor lounges) and push lor enoanslon. 

- Parity on deoartmenlal committees. 

- Mora positive role In UGEQ: encourage establishment ol legal 
aid lund lor all Quebec students, 

COMMinCE FOR THE CANDIDATE 





TEDSPEEVAK,BSc^ 

TIte Candidate: 

The candidate is a warm, understanding person who has carved 
a niche for himsell in many girls. He is an able politician, always 
in the middle, rapidly darting lonward. then pulling back, linal- 
ly settling the issue wth a spurt ol warm understanding. 

The candidate and PHALLUS promise lo penetrate all un- 
en plored regions ol McGill. 

Ptatlornc 

- merger ol the residences to ensure the luture population of - 

McGill: 

- abolition ol the Daily -put a man hole on a sewer 

- creation ol an autonomous state consisting ol McGill. the Manse 
and the Playboy Club:, 

- installation ol vending machines in the library lor students 
gelling books Iront the stacks: 

■ hire the Polish National Hockey Team to help the Redmen: 

- installation ol bidets in all common rooms and In the Union 
lor gargling 

PHALLUS PUTS IT TO YOU STRAIGHT! 



COMMITTEE FOR THE CANOUMTE 



CHRIS HOFFMANN, BSc.4 

INIoilUecs 

Imihediatcaction on the STUDENT HOUSING crisis: 
inveslment by McGill from its SlOOXno.OOO endowment lund in 
a co-operative residence. 

Continuation ol present eiecutive policy including: 
Oemocratiiation ol university government on a parity basis. 
Student participation in selection ol administrative and aca- 
demic penonnel. 

Support ol principle ol the CRITICAL university. 
Institution ol educational EXPERIMENTATION. 
Initiation ol a TRtMESTERsystem. 
Immedate revision ol UBRARY POLICY: 
24 hour/day • 7 dayAveek operation 
library accessible to public. 

RECONSTITUTION of the Students' Society as a lederation ol 
paduate an^ undergraduate societies. 
Delegates to Students' Council on a basis of Repby l^p. - 
fVoposals lor the UnhrenHy Centre: 

NEWSSTAND 

COFFEE HOUSE in evenings and Union LIQUOR LICENCE 
increased STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 
improvedCLEANLINESSand SERVICE. 
Eiperienec 

'• Uiiversity Libraries Committee: Student-Libraries Liaison 
Committee: Senate Committee lor Sessional Dales: Communi- 
cations Chairman. Rendu-Vous tl. 

COMMITTEE FORTHE CANDIDATE 




CYCOM 



Course in 

Assembler 

Programming 

starts today 

McDonald Engineering 
Rm. 279 1 pm 



Registration 

for new members 

starts today thru Thursday 

McDonald Engineering 
Rm. 406 1 pm 



RlGiSJRAJION m TOURS Will BE HUD 



OPPORTUNITY TO ACQUIRE FLUENCY IN FRENCH 



during four weeks summer course irrthe delightful Méditer- 
' rannean city of Montpellier, France, for ttiident» of 
McGill University only (all faculties welcome): June 30th 
- Jul/ 27th. S555.00 per person (maximum enrolment 
50 students). ' , 

Price includes: 

1. Air fore MontreaI'Montpellier return 
(no deviation possible) 

2. Daily periods of intensive study by qualified French 
professors (school inspected and approved by McGill 
staff member) 

3. .Room dnd board in French families. . 

4. Excursions, sightseeing aiid trips to the beach. 

5. Insurciice. 

6>r Siffl er htomèthn tall Un. J. U^g^^gSTéMlff^g ; | 



The Unyearbook... 

Titne v.cis' v/hcn Old AAcGill was nùf mean) for- undergraduates. 

And no 'one seemed to liiind. Every graduating student could proudly 
point to his or her picture in five or six different parts of the book: 

With the RVC Hockey Team. With the executive of the Newfoundland 
Club. With the AAcGili ROTC. 

The yearbook was a nice bit of nostalgia by which to remember 
your four years ot McGill. . ' 

•But (even in those, days) undnrgraduafos weren't the nostalgic type. 

Well, AAcGill has 'Changed a great deal since those days when New- 
foundlanders gathered in the McGill Union on Wednesday nights to 
reminisce about the homeland. As a matter of fact, things are changing so 
rapidly that everyone, even undergraduates, is interested in where this 
change is leading to. 

Old McGill '69 is not really a .yearbook. It is an otlempl to study the 
change which is transpiring at McGill. We hove replaced pictures of girls' 
hockey teams and Newfie nationalists witfi analytical articles about oui 
university. 

Someone who is leaving AAcGill this y^jai might not be • interested,.in 
this sort of thing. " • ' « 

But Old AAcGill isn't jo'st meant foi ciraduates. 

Unciergraduote jale<j campaign all next we'tjk. We will accept checiuos. 



lec^ues. 



...for iJn 



